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REMUS irs 
LA ROSA PARLANTE. 


I breathe on the roses I offer to thee ; 

Every leaf that uncloses says something from me ; 
They come from our garden, that summer world, where 
The soft blossoms harden to cherry and pear, 

Where fruit and where flowers together unfold, 

And the morning's bright hours call the bee to his gold! 


On the wreath that I bind thee our summer has shone, 
Ah, where will it find thee—afar and alone ! 

‘The walls that have bound thee are dusky and high, 
And dark roofs are round thee that shut out the sky, 
But the roses I gather will bring thee again 

Our valley’s soft weather, its sunshine and rain. 





When art thou returning—how long wilt thou roam ! 

The wealth thou art earning is not worth thy home. 

The lark’s lightest singing awakes me from sleep 

That thine image was bringing—I waken and weep ! 

By the prayers that attend thee—the fond hearts that yearn, 
Let the roses I send say—*“ return, love, return !” 


To thy heart let them enter !—mid care and mid toil 
Hath its innermost centre one spot without soil, 

Where the cold world is measured by truth not its own, 
And iny image is treasured—loved—loving—and lone ! 
Though life hath encrusted its rust on the shrine, 

That heart may be trusted—I know it by mine! 


FAREWELL. 
You will forget me; as the wild wind passes, 
With but a moment’s breathing on its wings 
Of the soft life in the long summer grasses— 
Of the deep music from the forest springs. 
They perish as they welcome the new-comer ; 
The odours leave the grass—the song the brook— 
The wind that brought will bear away the summer, 
Unheeding the sweet world its presence shook. 


L. EF. L. 





Even so carelessly didst thou awaken 
The new existence of a conscious heart ; 
Even so carelessly am I forsaken ; 
Not only with thyself have I to part, 
But thou dost take with thee the hues Elysian, 
Which brighten’d in thy presence : life has lost, 
In losing thee, the presence of the vision 
Which, like an angel's, lit the path it crost. 
It matters not. Fate is beside us ever, 
With gradual but inevitable doom, 
And mocks the struggling spirit’s vain endeavour, 
For soon or late the heart is its own tomb. 
You will forget me; nay, I am not praying 
For but a moment's single thought from thee. 
Ah! what availeth memory’s delaying 
Fondly, where hope again can never be! 
PUBLIC LIFE OF MR. TULRUMBLE. 
ONCE MAYOR OF MUDFOG. BY BOZ. 
Mudfog is a pleasant town—a remarkably pleasant town—situated in a charm- 
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propped his eyelids open with his two fore-fingers; that he read the newspapers 
| by himself at home; and that he was in the habit of indulging abroad in distant 


Time, which strews a man’s head with silver, sometimes fills his pockets with 
gold. As he gradually performed one good office for Nicholas Tulrumble, he was 
obliging enough, not to omit the other. Nicholas began life ina wooden tenement 
of four feet square, with a capital of two and ninepence, and a stock in trade of 
three bushels and a-half of coals, exclusive of the large lump which hung, by 
way of sign-board, outside. Then he enlarged the shed, and kept a truck ; then 
he left the shed, and the truck too, and started a doakey and a Mrs. Tulrumble ; 
then he moved again and sect upa cart; the cart was soon afterwards exchanged 
for a waggon ; and so he went on, like his great predecessor Whittington—only 
without a cat for a partner—increasing in wealth and fame, until at last he gave 
up business altogether, and retired with Mrs. Tulrumble and family to Mudfog 
Hall, which he had himself erected, on something which be endeavoured to delade 
himself into the belief was a hill, about a quarter of a mile distant from the town 
of Mudfog. : 

About this time, it began to be murmured in Mudfog that Nicholas Tulrumble 
was growing vain and haughty; that prosperity and success had corrupted the 
simplicity of his manners, and tainted the natural goodness of his heart ; in short, 
that he was setting up fora public character, and a great gentleman, and affected 
to look down upon his old companions with compassion and contempt. Whether 
these reports were at the time well-founded, or not, certain it is that Mrs. Tul- 
rumble very shortly afterwards started a four-wheel chaise, driven by a tall postil- 
ion 22 a yellow cap,—that Mr. 'Tulrumble junior took to smoking cigars, and calling 
the footman a * feller,”—and that Mr. Tulruamble from that time forth, was no 
more seen in his old seatin the chimney-corner of the Lighterman’s Arms at 
night. This looked bad; buat, more than this, it began to be observed that Mr. 
Nicholas ‘Tulrumble attcnded the corporation meetings more frequently than here- 
tofore : that he no longer went to sleep as he had done for so many years, but 


and mysterious allusions to ** masses of people,” and “ the property of the country,” 
aud * productive power,’ and “ the monied interest :” all of which denoted and 
proved that Nicholas Tulrumble was either mad, or worse; and it puzzled the 
good people of Mudfog amazingly. 

At length, about the middleof the month of October, Mr. ‘Tulrumble and 
family went up to London; the middle of October being, as Mrs. Tulrumble 
informed her acquaintance in Mudtog, the very height of the fashionable season. 


eecnreacceon 
contented themselves with coughing very dubiously, and looking very grave. The 
tall postilion then delivered another letter, in which Nicholas Tulrumble informed 
the corporation, that he intended repairing to the town-hall, in grand state and 
gorgeous procession, on the Monday afternoon then next ensuing. At this, the 
corporation looked still more solemn ; but, as the epistle, wound up with a formal 
invitation to the whole body to dine with the Mayor on that day, at Mudfog Hall, 
Mudfog Hill, Mudfog, they began to see the fun directly, and sent back their com- 
pliments, and they'd be sure to come. 
_ Now there happened to be in Mudfog, as somehow or other does happen to be, 
in almost every town in the British dominions, and perhaps in foreign dominions 
too—we think it very likely, but, being no great traveller, cannot distinetly say— 
there happened to be, in Mudfog a merry-tempered, pleasant-faced, good-for-no- 
thing sort of vagabond, with an invincible dislike to manual labour, and aa uncon- 
querable attachment to strong beer and spirits, whom everybody knew, and nobody 
except his wife, look the trouble to quarrel with, who inherited from his ances- 
tors the appellation of Edward Twigger, and rejoiced in the sobriquet of Bottle- 
nosed Ned. He was drunk upon the average once a day, and penitent upon an 
equally fair calculation once a month; and when he was penitent, he was invari- 
ably in the very last stage of maudlin intoxication. He was a ragged, roving, roar- 
ing kind of fellow, with a burly form, a sharp wit, and a ready hand, and could 
turn his hand to anything when he chose to do it. He was by no means opposed 
to hard labour on principle, for he would work away at a cricket-match by the day 
together,—running, and catching, and batting, and bowling, and revelling in toil 
which would exhaust a galley-slave. He would have been invaluable to a fire- 
oflice ; never was a man with such a natura! taste for pumping engines, running 
up ladders, and throwing furniture out of two-pair-of-stairs’ windows: nor. was 
this the only element in which he was at home; he was a humane society in him- 
self, a portable drag, an animated life-preserver, and had saved more people, in 
his time, from drowning, than the Plymouth life-boat, or Captain Manby’s appa- 
ratus. With all these qualifications, notwithstanding his dissipation, Bottle-nesed 
Ned was a general favourite; and the authorities of Mudfog, remembering his 
numerous services to the population, allowed him in return to get drunk in his 
own way, withoutthe fear of stocks, fine, or imprisonment. He had a general 
licence, and he showed his sense of the compliment by making the most of it. 
We have been thus particular in describing the character and avocations of Bot- 
tle-nosed Ned, because it enables us to introduce a fact politely, without hauling 





Somehow or other, just about this time, despite the health-preserving air of 
Mudfog, the Mayor died. It was a most ertraordinary circumstance ; he had 
lived in Mudfog for eighty-five years. ‘The corporation didn’t understand it at all ; 
indeed it was with great difficulty that one old gentleman, who was a great stick- 


| ler for forms, was dissuaded from proposing a vote of censure on such unaccount- 


ible conduct. Strange as it was, however, die he did, without taking the slightest 
notice of the corporation ; and the corporation were imperatively oaliod upon to 
elect his successor. So, they met for the purpose ; and being very full of Nicholas 
Tulrumble just then, and Nicholas Tulrumble being a very important man, they 
elected him, ind wrote off to London by the very next post to acquaint Nicholas 
Telrumble with his new elevation. 

Now, it being November time, and Mr. Nicholas Tulrumble being in the capital, 
it fell out that he was present at the Lord Mayor's show and dinner, at sight of 
the glory and splendour whereof, he, Mr. Tulrumble, was greatly mortified, inas- 
much as the reflection would force itself on his mind, that, had he been born in 
London instead of in Mudfog, he might have been a Lord Mayor too, and have 
patronised the judges, and been affable to the Lord Chancellor, and friendly with 
the Premier, and coldly condescending to the Secretary of the Treasury, and have 
dined with a flag behind his back, and done a great many other acts and deeds 
which unto Lord Mayors of London peculiarly appertain. The more he thought 
of the Lord Mayor, the more enviable a personage he seemed. Tobe a King was all 
very well; but what was the King to the Lord Mayor! When the King made a 
speech, everybody knew it was somebody else’s writing ; whereas here was the 
Lord Mayor, talking away for half an hour—all out of his own head—amidst the 
enthusiastic applause of the whole company, while it was notorious that the King 


ing hollow by the side of a river, from which river, Mudfog derives an agreeable | might talk to his parliament till he was black in the face without getting so much 


scent of pitch, tar, coals, and rope-yarn, a roving population in oil-skin hats, a 
pretty steady intlux of drunken bargemen, and a great many other maritime ad- 
vantages. ‘lhere is a good deal of water about Mudfog, and yet it is not exactly 
the sort of town for a watering-place, either. Water is a perverse sort of element 
at the best of times, and in Mudfog it is particularly so. In winter, it comes 
zing down the streets and tumbling over the fields,—nay, rushes into the very 
cellars and kitchens of the houses, with a lavish prodigality that might well be 
dispensed with; but in the hot summer weather it will dry up, and turn green : 
and, although green is a very good colour in its way, especially in grass, still it 
certainly is not becoming to water; and it cannot be denied that the beauty of 
Mudfog is rather impaired, even by this triflingcircumstance. Mudfog isa healthy 
place—very healthy ;—damp, perhaps, but none the worse for that. It’s quite a 
mistake to suppose that damp is unwholesome: plants thrive best in damp situa- 
tions, and why shouldn't men! The inhabitants of Mudfog are unanimous in as- 
serting that there exists not a finer race of people on the face of the earth ; here 
we have an indisputable and veracious contradiction of the vulgar error at 
once. So, admitting Mudfog to be damp, we distinctly state that it is salu- 
brious. 

The town of Mudfog is extremely picturesque. Limehouse and Ratcliffe 
Highway are both something like it, but they give you a very faint idea of Mud- 
fog. ‘There are a great many more public-houses in Mudfog,—more than in Rat- 
cliffe Highway and Limehouse put together. The public buildings, too, are very 
imposing. We consider the ‘Town-hall one of the finest specimens of shed 
avchitecture extant: it is a combination of the pig-sty and tea-garden-box, orders ; 
and the simplicity of its design is of surpassing beauty. The idea of placing a 
large window on one side of the door, and a small one on the other, is particularly 
happy. There is a fine bold Doric beauty, too, about the padlock and scraper, 
which is strictly in keeping with the general effect. 

In this room do the mayor and corporation of Mudfog assemble together in 
solemn council forthe public weal. Seated on the massive wooden benches, 
which, with the table in the centre, form the only furniture of the whitewashed 





as asingle cheer. As all these reflections passed through the mind of Mr. Nicholas 
Tulrumble, the Lord Mayor of London appeared to him the greatest sovereign on 
the face of the earth, beating the Emperor of Russia all to nothing, and leaving 
the Great Mogul immeasurably behind. 

Mr. Nicholas Tulrumble was pondering over these things, and inwardly curs- 
ing the fate which had pitched his coal-shed in Mudfog, when the letter of the 
corporation wes put into his hand. A crimson flush mantled over his fave as he 
read it, for visions of brightness were already dancing before his imagination. 

‘My dear,” said Mr. Tulrumble to his wife, “they have elected me, Mayor of 
Mudfog.” 

‘* Lor-a-mussy !” said Mrs. Tulrumble: ‘ why, what’s become of old Sniggs ?” 

“ The late Mr. Sniggs, Mrs. Tulrumble,” said Mr. Tulrumble sharply, for he by 
no means approved of the notion of unceremoniously designating a gentleman who 
had filled the high office of Mayor, as “old Sniggs,”—‘ The late Mr. Sniggs, 
Mrs. Tulrumble, is dead.” 

The communication was very unexpected ; but Mrs. Tulrumble only ejaculated 
“ Lor-a-mussy !” once again, as if a Mayor were a mere ordinary Christian, at 
which Mr. Tulrumble frowned gloomily. 

‘“* What a pity ‘tan’t in London, ain’t it?” said Mrs. Tulrumble, after a short 
pause; ‘ whata pity ‘tan’t in London, where you might have had a show.” 

“T might have a show in Mudfog, if I thought proper, I apprehend,” said Mr 
Tulrumble mysteriously. 

“Lor! so you might, I declare,” replied Mrs. Tulrumble. 

** And a good one, too,” said Mr. Turlumble. 

‘* Delightful!” exclaimed Mrs. Tulrumble. 

“Qne which would rather astonish the ignorant people down there,’ said Mr. 
Tulrumble. 

“Tt would kill them with envy,” said Mrs. Tulrumble. 

So it was agreed that his Majesty's lieges in Mudfog should be astonished with 


| splendour, and slaughtered with envy, and that sucha show should take place as 


apartment, the sage men of Mudfog spend hour after hour in grave deliberation. | 
Here they settle at what hour of the night the public-honses shall be closed, at | 


what hour of the morning they shall be permitted to open, how soon it shall be 
lawful for people to eat their dinner on church-days, and other great political ques- 


tions ; and sometimes, long after silence has fallen on the town, and the distant | 
lights from the shops and houses have ceased to twinkle, like far-off stars, to the | 


sight of the boatmen on the river, the illumination in the two unequal-sized win- 
(lows of the town-hall, warns the inhabitants of Mudfog that its little body of 
legislators, like a larger and better-known body of the same genus, a great deal 
mere noisy, and not a whit more profound, are patriotically dozing away in com- 
pany, far into the night, for their country’s good. 

Among this knot of sage and learned men, no one wasso eminently distinguish- 
ed, during many years, for the quiet modesty of his appearance and demeanour. as 
Nicholas Tulrumble, the well-known coal-dealer. However exciting the subject 
of discussion, however animated the tone of the debate, or however warm the 
personalities exchanged, (and even in Mudfog we get personal sometimes,) 
Nicholas Tulrumble was always the same. To say truth, Nicholas, being an in- 
dustrious man, and always up betimes, was apt to fall asleep when a debate be- 
gan, and to remani asleep till it was over, when he would wake up very much re- 
freshed, and give his vote with the greatest complacency. The fact was, that 


Nicholas Tulrumble, knowing that everybody there, had made up his mind before- 
hand, considered the talking as just a long botheration about nothing at all; and 
to the present hour it remains a question, whether, on this point at all events, 


icholas Tulramble was not pretty near right. 


N 





had never been seen in that town, or in any other town before,—no, not even in 
London itself. 
On the very next day after the receipt of the letter, down came the tall postilion 
in a post-chaise,—not upon any one of the horses, but inside—actually inside the 
chaise,—and, driving up to the very door of the town-hall, where the corporation 
were assembled, delivered a letter, written by the Lord knows who, and signed by 
Nicholas Tulrumble, in which Nicholas said, all through four sides of closely- 
written, gilt-edged, hot-pressed, Bath post letter-paper, that he responded to the 
call of his fellow-townsmen with feelings of heartfelt delight ; that he accepted 
the arduous office which their confidence had imposed upon him; that they would 
never find him shrinking from the discharge of his duty; that he would endea- | 


| vour to execute his functions with all that dignity which their magnitude and im- | 


portance demanded; and a great deal more to the same effect. But even this 
was not all. ‘The tall postilion produced from his right-hand top-boot, a damp | 
copy of that afternoon’s number of the county paper; and there, in large type, 
running the whole length of the very first column, was along address from Ni- | 
cholas Tulrumble to the inhabitants of Mudfog, in which he said that he cheer- | 
fully complied with their requisition, and, in short, as if to prevent any mistake 
about the matter, told them over and over again what a grand fellow he meant to | 
be, in very much the same terms as those in which he had sirealy told them all | 
about the matter in his letter. 

‘The corporation stared at one another very hard at all ‘iis, and then looked as 
if for explanation to the tall postilion, but as the tall postilion was intently con- 
templating the gold tassel on the top of his yellow cap, and could have aflorded 


| no explanation whatever, even if his thoughts had been entirely disengaged, they 


it into the reader's presence with indecent haste by the head and shoulders, and 
bring us very naturally to relate, that on the very same evening on which Mr. 
Nicholas ‘Tulrumbie and family returned to Mudfog, Mr. Tulrumble’s new secre- 
tary, just imported from London, with a pale face and light whiskers, thrust his 
head down to the «ery bottom of his neckcloth tie, in at the tap-room deorof the 
Lighterman’s Aruss, and enquiring whether one Ned Twigger was luxuriating 
within, armounces himself as the bearer of a message-from Nicholas’‘Tulrumble, 
Esquire, requiring Mr. Twigger’s immediate attendance at the hall, on »privato 
and particular business. It being by no means Mr. Twigger's interest to affront 
the Mayor, he rose from the fire-place with a slight sigh, and followed the. light- 
whiskered secretary through the dirt and wet of Mudfog-streets, up to Mudfog 
Hall, without further ado. 

Mr. Nicholas Tulrumble was seated in a small cavern with a skylight, which 
he called his library, sketching out a plan of the procession on a large sheet o 
paper; and into the cavern the secretary ushered Ned Twigger. 

** Well, Twigger!” said Nicholas Tulrumble, condescendingly. 

There was atime when Twigger would have replied, ‘* Well, Nick!” but that 
was in the days of the truck, and a couple of years before the donkey ; so, he 
only bowed. 

‘* T want you to go into training, Twigger,” said Mr. Tulrumble. 

** What for, sir!”’ enquired Ned, with a stare. 

‘‘Hush, hush, Twigger!” said the Mayor. 
Look here, Twigger.” 

As the Mayor said this, he unlocked a high closet, and disclosed a complete 
set of brass armour, of gigantic dimensions. ‘ 

‘| want you to wear this, next Monday, ‘Twigger,”’ said the Mayor. 

“ Bless your heart and soul, sir?” replied Ned, ‘‘ you might as well ask me to 
wear a seventy-four pounder, or a cast-iron boiler.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Twigger! nonsense !’’ said the Mayor. 

“J couldn't stand under it, sir,” said Twigger; ‘it would make mashed pota- 
toes of me, if I attempted it.” 

“« Pooh, pooh, T'wigger!” returned the Mayor. ‘TI tell you I have seen it 
done with my own eyes, in London, and the man wasn’t half such a man as you 
are, cither.” 

‘‘T should as soon have thought of a man’s wearing the case of an eight day 
clock to save his linen,” said Twigger, casting a look of apprehension at the brass 
suit. 

“ Tt’s the easiest thing in the world,” rejoined the Mayor. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Mr. Jennings. 

‘* When you're used to it,”’ added Ned. 

“ You do it by degrees,” said the Mayor. 
to-morrow, and two the next day, and so on, till you had got it all on. Mr, Jen 
nings, give Twigger a glassof rum Just try the breast-plate, Twigger. Stay ; 
take another glass of rum first. Help me to lift it, Mr. Jennings. Stand firm, 
Twigger! There !—it isn’t half as heavy as it looks, is it?” 

Twigger was a good strong, stout fellow; so, after a great deal of staggering, 
he managed to keep himself up, under the breast-plate, and even contrived, with 
the aid of another glass of rum, to walk about in it, and the gauntlets into the 
bargain. He made atrial of the helmet, but was not equally successful, inas- 
much as he tipped over instantly,—an accident which Mr. ‘Tulrumble clearly de- 
monstrated to be occasioned by his not having a counteracting weight of brass 
on his legs. 

«“ Now, wear that with grace and propriety on Monday next,” said Tulrumble, 
‘and I’ll make your fortune,” 

‘+ "ll try what I can do, sir,” said Twigger. 

« Jt must be kept a profound secret,” said Tulrumble. 

‘Of course, sir,” replied Twigger. 

‘‘ And you must be sober,” said Tulramble ; “ perfectly sober.” 

Mr. Twigger at once solemnly pledged himself to be as sober as a judge, and 
Nicholas Tulrumble was satisfied, although, had we been Nicholas, we should 
certainly have exacted some promise of a more specific nature; inasmuch as, 
having attended the Mudfog assizes in the evening more than once, we cam so- 
lemnly testify to having seen judges with very strong symptoms ef dinner under 
their wigs. However, that’s neither here nor there. 

The next day, and the day following, and the day after that, Ned Twigger. was 


“Shut the door, Mr. Jennings. 


“You would begin with one piece 





| charmed as Nicholas Tulrumble’s wife. 


securely locked up in the small cavern with the skylight, hard at work at the 
armour. With every additional piece he. could manage to stand upright in, he 
had an additional glass of rum; and at last, after many partial suffocations, he 
contrived to get on the whole suit, and stagger up and down the room in it, like 
an intoxicated effigy from Westminster Abbey. 

Never was man so delighted as Nicholas Tulramble; never was woman so 
Here was a sight for the common peo- 
ple of Mudfog! A live man in brass armour! Why, they would go wild with 
wonder ! 

The day—the Monday—arrived 

If the morning had been made te order, it couldn't have been better adapted to 
the purpose. They never showed a better fog in London on Lord Mayor's day, 
than enwrapped the town of Mudfeg on that eventful occasion, It had risen 
slowly and surely from the green and stagnant water with the first light of morn- 
ing, until it reached a little above the lamp-post tops; aud there it had stopped, 
with a sleepy, sluggish obstinacy, which bade defiance to the sun, who had got 
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up very blood-shot about the eyes, as if he had been at a drinking-party over 
night, and was doing his day’s work with the worst possible grace. ‘The thick 
damp mist hung over the town like a huge gauze curtain. All was dim and dis- 
mal. ‘The church steeple had bidden a temporary adieu to the world; and every 
object of lesser importance—houses, barns, hedges, trees, and barges—had all 
taken the veil. 

The church-clock struck one. <A cracked trumpet from the front-garden of 
Mudfog Hall produced a feeble flourish, as if some asthmatic person had cough- 
ed into it accidently ; the gate flew open, and out came a gentleman, on a moist 
sugar coloured charger, intended to represent a herald, but bearimg a much stron- 
ger resemblance to a court-card on horseback. This was one of the Circus peo- 
ple, who always came down to Mudfog at that time of the year, and who had 
been engaged by Nicholas ‘Tulrumble expressly for the occasion. ‘There was the 
horse, whisking his tail about, balancing himself on his hind-legs, and flourishing 
away with his fore-feet, in a manner which would have gone to the hearts and 
souls of any reasonable crowd. But a Mudfog crowd never was a reasonable 
one, and in all probability never will be. Instead of scattering the very fog with 
their shouts, as they ought most indubitably to have done, and were fully intend- 
ed to do, by Nicholas Tulrumble, they no sooner recognised the herald, than they 
began to growl forth the most unqualified disapprobation at the bare notion of his 
riding like any other man. If he had come out on his head indeed, or jumping 
through a hoop, or flying through a red-hot drum, or even standing on one leg with 
his other foot in his mouth, they might have had something to say of him; but 
for a professional gentleman to sit astride in the saddle, with his feet in the stir- 
rups, was rather too good a joke. So, the herald was a decided failure, and the 
cro wd hooted with great energy, as he pranced ingloricusly away. 

On the procession came. We are afraid to say how many supernumeraries 
there were, in striped shirts and black velvet caps, to imitate the London water- 
men, or how many base imitations of running-footmen, o1 how many banners, 
which, owing to the heaviness of the atmosphere, could by no means be prevailed 
on to display their inscriptions: still less do we feel disposed to relate how the 
men who played the wind instruments, looking up into the sky (we mean the fog) 
with musical fervour, walked through pools of water and hillocks of mud, till 
they covered the powdered heads of the running-footmen aforesaid with splashes, 
that looked curious, but not ornamental ; or how the barrel-organ performer put 
on the wrong stop, and played one tune while the band played another; or how 
the horses, being used to the arena, and not to the streets, would stand still and 
dance, instead of going on and prancing ;—all of which are matters which might 
be dilated upon to great advantage, but which we have not the least intention of 
dilating upon, notwithstanding. 

Oh! it was a grand and beautiful sight to behold the corporation in glass 
coaches, provided at the sole cost and charge of Nicholas Tulrumble, coming 
rolling along, like a funeral out of mourning, and to watch the attempts the cor- 
poration made to look great and solemn, when Nicholas Tulrumble himself, in 
the four-wheel chaise, with the tall postilion, rolled out after them, with Mr. 
Jennings on one side to look like the chaplain, and a supernumerary on the other, 
with an old life-guardsman’s sabre, to imitate the sword-bearer ; and to see the 
tears rolling down the faces of the mob as they screamed with merriment. This 
was beautiful! and so was the appearance of Mrs. Tulrumble and son, as they 
bowed with grave dignity out of their coach-window to all the dirty faces that 
were laughing around them : but it is not even with this that we have to do, but 
with the sudden stopping of the procession at another blast of the trumpet, 
whereat, and whereupon, a profound silence ensued, and all eyes were tarned 
towards Mudfog Hall, in the confident anticipation of some new wonder. 

“They won't laugh now, Mr. Jennings,”’ said Nicholas Tulrumble. 

“T think not, sir,” said Mr. Jennings. 

“See how eager they look,” said Nicholas Tulrumble. 
will be on our side now ; eh, Mr. Jennings ?” 

“No doubt of that, sir,” replied Mr. Jennings; and Nicholas Tulrumble, in 
a state of pleasurable excitement, stood up in the four-wheel chaise, and tele- 
graphed gratification to the Mayoress behind. 

While all this was going forward, Ned Twigger had descended into the kitchen 
of Mudfog Hall for the purpose of indulging the servants with a private view of 
the curiosity that was to burst upon the town ; and, somehow or other, the foot- 
man was so companionable, and the housemaid so kind, and the cook so ffiendly, 
that he could not resist the offer of the first-mentioned to sit down and take 
something—just to drink success to master in. 

So, down Ned ‘I'wigger sat himself in his brass livery on the top of the kit- 
chen-table ; and in a mug of something strong, paid for by the unconscious 
Nicholas Tulrumble, and provided by the companionable footman, drank success 
to the Mayor and his procession ; and, as Ned laid by his helmet to imbibe the 
something strong, the companionable footman put it on his own head, to the im- 
measurable and unrecordable delight of the cook and housemaid. The com- 
panionable footman was very facetious to Ned, and Ned was very gallant to the 
cook and housemaid by turns. ‘They were all very cosy and comfortable ; and 
the something strong went briskly round. 

At last Ned Twigger was leudly called for, by the procession people: and, 
having had his helmet fixed on, in a very complicated manner, by the companion- 
able footman, and the kind housemaid, and the friendly cook, he walked gravely 
forth, and appeared before the multitude. 

e crowd roared—it was not with wonder, it was not with surprise ; it was 
most decidedly and unquestionably with laughter. 

“What !” said Mr. Tulrumble, starting up in the four-wheel chaise. “ Laugh- 
ing? If they laugh at a man in real brass armour, they'd laugh when their own 
fathers were dying. Why doesn’t he go into his place, Mr. Jennings? What's 
he rolling down towards us for’—he has no business here '” 

** T am afraid, sir ” faltered Mr. Jennings. 

“* Afraid of what, sir’ said Nicholas Tulrumble, looking up into the secre- 
tary’s face. 

“‘T am afraid he's drunk, sir ;” replied Mr. Jennings. 

Nicholas ‘T'ulrumble took one look at the extraordinary figure that was bearing 
down upon them ; and then, clasping his secretary by the arm, uttered an audible 
groan in anguish of spirit. 

It is a melancholy fact that Mr. Twigger having full licence to demand a 
single glass of rum on the putting on of every piece of the armour, got, by some 
means or other, rather out in his calculation in the hurry and confusion of prepa- 
ration, and drank about four glasses to a piece instead of one, not to mention the 
something strong which went on the top of it. Whether the brass armour check- 
ed the natural flow of perspiration, and thus prevented the spirit from evaporating, 
we are not scientific enough to know ; but, whatever the cause was, Mr. ‘T'wig- 
ger no sooner found himself outside the gate of Mudfog Hall, than he also found 
himself in a very considerable state of intoxication ; and hence his extraordinary 
style of progressing. ‘This was bad enough, but, as if fate and fortune had con- 
spired against Nicholas Tulrumble, Mr. Twigger, not having been penitent for a 
good calendar month, took it into his head to be most especially and particularly 
sentimental, just when his repentance could have been most conveniently dis- 
pensed with. Immense tears were rolling down his cheeks, and he was vainly 
endeavouring to conceal his grief by applying to his eyes a blue cotton pocket- 
handkerchief with white spots,—an article not strictly in keeping with a suit of 
armour some three hundred years old, or thereabouts. 

_“ Twigger, you villain!” said Nicholas Tulrumble, quite forgetting his dig- 
nity, ‘go back !” 

‘* Never,” said Ned. “I'ma miserable wretch. I'll never leave you.” 

The by-standers of course received this declaration with acclamations of 
“ That's right, Ned ; don’t !” 

“I don’t intend it,” said Ned, with all the obstinacy of a very tipsy man. “I’m 
very unhappy. I'm the wretched father of an unfortunate family ; but I am very 
faithful, sir. Ill never leave you.” Having reiterated this obliging promise, 
Ned proceeded in broken words to harangue the crowd upon the number of years 
he had lived in Mudfog, the excessive respectability of his character, and other 
topics of the like nature. 


“Here! will anybody lead him away!” said Nicholas: “if they'll call on me 
afterwards, I'll reward them well.” 


Two or three men stepped forward, with the view of bearing Ned off, when 
the secretary interposed. 

“Take care! take care!” said Mr. Jennings. “I beg your pardon, sir; but 
they’d better not go too near him, because, if he falls over, he'll certainly crush 
somebody.” 

At this hint the crowd retired on all sides to a very respectful distance, and left 
Ned, like the Duke of Devonshire, in a little circle of his own. 

“ But, Mr. Jennings,” said Nicholas Tulrumble, “he'll be suffocated.” 

“I'm very sorry for it, sir,” replied Mr. Jennings; “ but nobody can get that 
armour off, without his own assistance. I’m quite certain of it, from the way he 
put it on.” 

Here Ned wept dolefully, and shook his helmeted head, in a manner that might 
have touched a heart of stone; but the crowd had not hearts of stone, and they 
laughed heartily. 

“Dear me, Mr. Jennings,” said Nicholas, turning pale at the possibility of 
Ned’s being smothered in his antique costume—* Dear me, Mr. Jennings, can 
nothing be done with him?” 

“ Nothing at all,” replied Ned, “ nothing at all. Gentleman, I’m an unhappy 
wretch. I’m a body, gentlemen, in a brass coffin.” At this poetical idea of his 
own conjuring up, Ned cried so much that the people began to get sympathetic, 
and to ask what Nicholas ‘Tulrumble meant by putting a man into such a machine 
as that ; and one individual in a hairy waistcoat like the top of a trunk, who had 
previously expressed his opinion that if Ned hadn’t been a poor man, Nicholas 
wouldn't have dared to do 1!, hinted at the propriety of breaking the four-wheel | 
chaise, or N.cholas’s head, or both, which last compound proposition the crowd 
seemed to consider a very good notion. 
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It was not acted upon, however, for it had hardly been broached, when Ned 
Twigger’s wife made her appearance abruptly in the little circle before noticed, 
and Ned no sooner caught a glimpse of her face and form, than from the mere 
force of habit he set off towards his home just as fast as his legs would carry 
him; and that was not very quick in the present instance either, for, however 
ready they might have been to carry him, they couldn’t get on very well under the 
brass armour, So, Mrs. ‘T'wigger had plenty of time to denounce Nicholas ‘Tul- 
rumble to his face : to express her opinion that he was a decided monster ; and 
to intimate that, if her ill-used husband sustained any personal damage from the 
brass armour, she would have the law of Nicholas Tulrumble for manslaughter. 
When she had said all this with due vehemence, she posted after Ned, who -was 
dragging himself along as best he could, and deploring his unhappiness in most 
dismal tones. 

What a waillng and screaming Ned’s children raised when he got home at 
last! Mrs. Twigger tried to undo the armour, first in one place, and then in 
another, but she couldn’t manage it; so she tumbled Ned into bed, helmet, ar- 
mour, gauntlets, and all. Such a creaking as the bedstead made, under Ned’s 
weight in his new suit! It didn’t ,break down though; and there Ned lay, like 
the anonymous vessel in the Bay of Biscay, till next day, drinking barley-water, 
and looking miserable ; and every time he groaned, his good lady said it served 
him right, which was all the consolation Ned Twigger got. 

Nicholas Tulrumble and the gorgeous procession went on together to the town- 
hall, amid the hisses and groans of all the spectators, who had suddenly taken it 
into their heads to consider poor Ned a martyr. Nicholas was formally installed 
in his new office, in acknowledgment of which ceremony he delivered himself of 
a speech, composed by the secretary, which was very long, and no doubt very 
good, only the noise of the people outside prevented anybody from hearing 1t, 
but Nicholas Tulrumble himself. After which, the procession got back to 
Mudfog Hall any how it could; and Nicholas and the corporation sat down to 
dinner. 

But the dinner was flat, and Nicholas was disappointed. They were such dull 
sleepy old fellows, that corporation. Nicholas made quite as long speeches as 
the Lord Mayor of London had done, nay, he said the very same things that the 
Lord Mayor of London had said, and the deuce a cheer the corporation gave him. 
There was only one man in the party who was thoroughly awake ; and he was 
insolent, and called him Nick. Nick! What would be the consequence, 
thought Nicholas, of anybody presuming to call the Lord Mayor of London 
“Nick!” He should like to know what the sword-bearer would say to that ; or 
the recorder, or the toast-master, or any other of the great officers of the city. 
They’d nick him. 

But these were not the worst of Nicholas Tulrumble’s doings; if they had 
been, he might have remained a Mayor to this day, and have talked till he lost bis 
voice. He contracted a relish for statistics, and got philosophical ; and the sta- 
tistics and the philosophy together, led him into an act which increased his un- 
popularity and hastened his downfall. 

At the very end of the Mudfog High-strect, and abutting on the river-side, 
stands the Jolly Boatmen,an old-fashioned, low-roofed, bay-windowed house, with 
a bar, kitchen, and tap-room ail in one, and a large fire-place with a kettle to cor- 
respond, round which the working men have congregated time out of mind on a 
winter's night, refreshed by draughts of good strong beer, and cheered by the 
sounds of a fiddle and tambourine : the Jolly Boatmen having been duly licensed 
by the Mayor and Corporation, to scrape the fiddle and thumb the tambourine, 
from time whereof the memory of the oldest inhabitants goeth not to the con- 
trary. Now Nicholas Tulrumble had been reading pamphlets on crime, and _par- 
liamentary reports,—or had made the secretary read them to him, which is the 
same thing in effect,—and he at once perceived that this fiddle and tambourine 
must have done more to demoralize Mudfog. than any other operating causes 
that ingenuity could imagine. So he read up for the subject, and determined 
to come out on the corporation with a burst, the very next time the licence was 
applied for. 

The licensing day came, and the red-faced landlord of the Jolly Boatmen, 
walked into the town-hall, looking as jolly as need be, having actually put on an 
extra fiddle for that night, to commemorate the anniversary of the Jolly Boat- 
men’s music licence. It was applied for in due form, and was just about to be 
granted as a matter of course, when up rose Nicholas Tulrumble, and drowned 
the astonished corporation in a torrent of eloquence. He descanted in glowing 
terms upon the increasing depravity of his native town of Mudfog, and the ex- 
cesses committed by its population. ‘Then, he related how shocked he had been, 
to sce barrels of beer sliding down into the cellar of the Jolly Boatmen week 
after week ; and how he had sat at a window opposite the Jolly Boatmen for two 
days together, to count the people who went in for beer between the hours of 
twelve and one o'clock alone—which, by-the-bye, was the time at which the 
great majority of the Mudfog people dined. ‘Then, he went on to state, how the 
number of people who came out with beer-jugs, averaged twenty-one in five mi- 
nutes, which, being multiplied by twelve, gave two hundred and fifty-two people 
with beer-jugs in an hour, and multiplied again by fifteen (the number of hours 
during which the house was open daily) yielded three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty people with beer-jugs per day. or twenty-six thousand four hundred and 
sixty people with beer-jugs, per week. Then he proceeded to show that a tam- 
bourine and moral degradation were synonymous terms, and a fiddle and vicious 
propensities wholly inseparable. All these arguments he strengthened and de- 
monstrated by frequent references to a large book with a blue cover, and sundry 

quotations from the Middlesex magistrates; and in the end, the corporation, who 
were posed with the figures, and sleepy with the speech, and sadly in want of 
dinner into the bargain, yielded the palm to Nicholas Tulrumble, and refused the 
music licence to the Jolly Boatmen. 

But although Nicholas triumphed, his triumph was short. He carried on the 
war against beer-jugs and fiddles, forgetting the time when he was glad to drink 
out of the one, and to dance to the other, till the people hated, and his old friends 
shunned him. He grew tired of the lonely magnificence of Mudfog Hall, and 
his heart yearned towards the Lighterman’s Arms. He wished he had never set 
up as a public man, and sighed for the good old times of the coal-shop, and the 
chimney-corner. 

At length old Nicholas, being thoroughly miserable, took heart of grace, paid 
the secretary a quarter's wages in advance, and packed him off to London by the 
next coach. Having taken this step, he put his hat on his head, and his pride in 
his pocket, and walked down to the old room at the Lighterman’s Arms. There 
were only two of the old fellows there, and they looked coldly on Nicholas as he 
proffered his hand. 

‘Are you going to put down pipes, Mr. Tulrumble’?” said one. 

“‘ Or trace the progress of crime to “baccer !”’ growled the other. 

‘‘ Neither,” replied Nicholas Tulrumble, shaking hands with them both, 
whether they would or not. “I’ve come down to say that I’m very sorry for 
having made a fool of myself, and that I hope you'll give me up, the old chair, 
again.” 

The old fellows opened their eyes, and three or four more old fellows opened 
the door, to whom Nicholas, with tears in his eyes, thrust out his hand too, and 
told the same story. They raised a shout of joy, that made the bells in the an- 
cient church-tower vibrate again, and wheeling the old chair into the warm cor- 
ner, thrust old Nicholas down into it, and ordered in the very largest-sized bowl 
of hot punch, with an unlimited number of pipes, directly. 

The next day, the Jolly Boatmen got the licence, and the next night, old 
Nicholas and Ned Twigger's wife led off a dance to the music of the fiddle and 
tambourine, the tone of which seemed mightily improved by a little rest, for they 
never had played so merrily before. Ned Twigger was in the very height of his 
glory, and he danced hornpipes, and balanced chairs on his chin, and straws on 
his nose, till the whole company, including the corporation, were in raptures of 
admiration at the brilliancy of his acquirements. 

Mr. Tulrumble, junior, couldn’t make up his mind to be anything but magnifi- 
cent, so he went up to London and drew bills on his father ; and when he had 
overdrawn, and got into debt, he grew penitent and came home again. 

As to old Nicholas, he kept his word, and having had six weeks of public life, 
never tried it any more. He went to sleep in the town-hall at the very next 
meeting; and, in full proof of his sincerity, has requested us to write this faith- 
ful narrative. We wish it could have the effect of reminding the Tulrumbles 
of another sphere, that puffed-up conceit is not dignity, and that snarling at 
the little pleasures they were once glad to enjoy, because they would rather for- 
get the times when they were of lower station, renders them objects of contempt 
and ridicule. 

This is the first time we have published any of our gleanings from this particu- 


lar source. Perhaps, at some future period, we may venture to open the chromi- 
cles of Mudfog. Boz. 


PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU’S NEW WORK. 
Prince Pickler Muskau in Africa—{Semilasso in Afrika.] 3 vols. Stuttgart, 
Hallberger ; London, Rolandi. 

Since writing our first notice of his Prussian Highness’s visit to Africa, we 
have received from Germany three more subsequently published volumes. ‘These 
are wholly occupied with Tunis, the capital, the Bey, court ceremonies, and the 
interior of the kingdom. ‘This last, which from the pen of an observer of the 
character of our present traveller, should be the most interesting, appears to us 
far less so than the capital and court, from which we shall take most of our ex 
tracts. The Prince thus describes his arrival at Tunis 

‘ Nearly the whole way from our night's quarters to Tunis lav through an olive 
grove, in which, ere long, we met a party of horsemen, one of whom led a richly- 
accoutred, dazzlingly white palfrey, his mane and tail dyed a bright orange colour, 
and his body spotted, tiger fashion, with henna. Soon afterwards appeared eno- 








ther party of full-dressed Becouins, whose leader rode a prancing steed, and Lore 





a lance with a striped red and green pennon, with which he executed several 
pretty manceuvres—now whirling it over his head, now trailing it on the ground 
Other cavaliers arrived from an opposite direction, and all joined in martial games 
and evolutions upon an open space. We watched them awhile with pleasure 
and learned that they were celebrating a wedding, and that the female part of the 
company were louvking on from a secret bower. * * * 

«On reaching the town gate, beside the ruins of an old tower, we found a large 
camp pitched, in which the ‘Tunisian troops, newly organised upon the European 
model, were assembled for their spring exercises. ‘Their dress, likewise, is ¢al]- 
ed European, and the change from the ‘Turkish is very disadvantageous to their 
appearance, especially that of the officers, whose costume is this :—on the head. 
a scarlet fez, distinguished from that of the other Tunisians by the deep blue 
fringe on the top, in addition to the universal long blue tassel. The uniform is a 
blue kutka, or jacket, a blue cloth waistcoat of our cut, and striped red and white 
sash round the waist, and blue cloth trousers, Turkishly wide from the hip to the 
knee,—tight as any European pantaloons from the knee to the ancle, where they 
are fastened with a band. White stockings, with tied shoes, complete this un- 
graceful dress, so mean in contrast with the former magnificent Mameluke garb, 
stiff with gold and jewels, and now worn by none save Jussuf, a commander jy 
the Christian army of the French at Algiers. The suburbs of Tunis are horri- 
ble. $f passed them with vinaigre des quatre voleurs (thieves’ vinegar) held to my 
nostrils, for the dreadful stench of oil everywhere boiling, and the insupportable 
emanations from a sewer (open probably), running round the town, actually Poison 
the atmosphere.” 

The reigning Bey was dying when our traveller arrived, but agreed, neverthe-. 
less, to receive him. ‘The Prussians have no consul at Tunis, and the Dutch. 
Russian commercial diplomatist undertook Prince Pickler Muskau’s presenta- 
tion. 

‘At ten o'clock in the morning we entered a cabriolet of the last century— 
none but the Bey being allowed to drive a four-wheeled carriage,—and found jt 
no easy matter to make our way, with our crazy vehicles, through the dealers in 
oranges and vegetables, and the mass of spectators, attracted probably by the novel 
spectacle of my Prussian regimentals. * * * Before the entrance to the 
Bardo (the Bey’s villa palace) we found some tents pitched, beside which were 
picketed by the feet to a long rope the horses of the Bey and his attendants. 
Few of them were handsome, or showed blood. * * * “We entered a se- 
cond, cleaner court-yard, adorned with various coloured marble, with painting and 
glazed tiles, and with a fountain playing in the centre. Here we were received 
by the Bey’s secretary-minister, an Italian and Christian, Signor Raffo, who led 
us into a matted room, on the ground-floor, round which ran a divan. * * * 
In one corner was a cupboard, like those in which our housekeepers store their 
sugar, raisins, &c.; but this was a more important cupboard, being no other than 
the State-Paper Office.” 

Our Prince was first presented to the Bey’s brother, Sidi Mustapha, who sup- 
plied his place during his illness. With this vicarious sovereign, who was well 
armed, our Prince and the consul shook hands, chatted, and drank coffee ; then, 
retiring to Signor Raffo'’s apartment, waited until the invalid Bey should summon 
them. ‘This occurred in half an hour, with an apology for the delay. 

“Ina very elegant marble court I was received by the Supatapa (the Chancel- 
lor and Premier), a young man, who looked stern and somewhat opinionated, and 
whose costume was the more striking to European eyes, from its perfect unifor- 
mity with that of the other courtiers—all, servants included, being dressed alike 
— [nearly the same as the troops’ uniform]. A long gold watch-chain, with 
many trinkets, worn by the Saputaya, and some of the greatest men, was the 
Gnly mark of distinction. One principal object in the introduction of this dress 
is economy, which the Sapatapa, unlike his predecessor, studies. —([ Accordingly, 
he had, it appears, paid off much public debt, and filled the Bey’s coffers.) * * * 
The hall through which we passed was filled with black eunuchs and French 
chambermaids ; these last being engaged to nurse the invalid Bey, and prepare 
European broths for him. ‘The apartment in which the Bey received us formed 
a truly theatrical. picture. It was hung with gold-wrought crimson satin; the 
vaulted ceiling was gilt and gaudily painted. ‘The walls were hung with wea- 
pons ; to the right sabres and poniards, to the left fire-arms ; all adorned with gold 
and silver, polished steel, diamonds, and other jewels. Above the arms was a 
sort of projection, thick set with valuable porcelain vases, and other rarities, and 
above these again was a garland of looking-glasses in gilt-frames, which, so placed, 
had the oddest effect imaginable. Immediately below the arms, on either side, 
three ranges of divans, covered with rich crimson silk, descended by stages to- 
wards the middle of the room, where they left open merely a broad passage, laid 
with Persian carpets. On the lowest of these divans, in their stockings without 
shoes, the princes and chief courtiers, forming an avenue, at the end of which 
was seen the Bey, clad in a yellow caftan and a white turban, sitting on a white 
satin ottoman. He is aman of about sixty, with a silver beard, lively eyes, a 
long nose, and a sensible countenance, the expression of which, despite his ill- 
ness, bespeaks his keen relish for all the pleasures of life. Indeed, his taste for 
pleasures, both those allowed and those prohibited to Mohammedans, is said to 
be the cause of his debilitated health. He twisted about a black rosary in his left 
hand, and neither he nor any of his attendants had arms. * * The Bey, like 
his brother, speaks a little Italian; and when J said I was but a novice in that 
language, he laughed, and said we were well matched. He was most courteous, 
and his manners were winning.” ; 

The Bey chatted pleasantly upon the new organization of his troops, hunting, 
and the like; offering every facility and protection for his visitor's projected 
tour. 

‘Meanwhile coffee, mixed with cocoa, was served in large cups of French 
china, upon a silver waiter. It was the best I have drunk in Barbary ; but Tuni- 
sian etiquette requires the cup tobe left half full. * * * When my Secre- 
tary and I had respectfully and thankfully shaken, for the last time, the hand of 
this affable Moslem sovereign, we withdrew. The Bey does not give a sign of 
dismissal, but one takes leave when one thinks it time.” 

These masculine court ceremonies are varied and relieved by the account which 
a consular lady gave our Prince of her presentation to the Bey’s wife, and of the 
marriage of one of his daughters to the above-mentioned Sapatapa. 


“Tn the castle yard (said the lady) we were received by the Bey’s Secretary- 
Minister, and conducted to the door of the second court. At the double door of 
the harem two Mamelukes were stationed on guard ; one of whom summoned an 
Italian interpretress, who invited us in. The room into which we were intro- 
duced was hung with gold-embroidered red satin; gilt bird-cages were suspended 
from the ceiling, and even here the walls were covered with weapons. Opposite 
to us, on an ottoman, sat the Bey’s wife, richly but not tastefully dressed. She 
rose, received us with the words, ‘ Blessed be your entrance! and may you stay 
as long as is agreeable to you ;’ and made us sit beside her. Her arms and feet 
were bare : on the latter she wore small embroidered slippers, which so little came 
on to the foot, that she held them fast when she moved between the great toe and 
the one next to it. From our seat we looked through several rooms, in which 
were crowds of black and white female slaves, sitting on the ground, some chat- 
tering, others variously occupied. Altogether I must have seen upwards of a thou- 
sand. 

«Two young Moorish girls now began a dance, too odious, indecent, and to us, 
disgusting for description. * * We could look no longer, and rejoiced when 
the Princess led us into another room to partake of refreshments. Having been 
well instructed, I had dressed myself gaudily and strikingly, whilst my compan- 
ions, happening to be in mourning, were all in black. I, therefore, pleased the 
Princess the best; she led me by the hand, and pressed me to eat. Our collation 
consisted of sweetmeats. * * When we had eaten enough, the remainder was 
packed into baskets, one of which was sent to each lady’s hovse. Whilst we 
were eating, the Bey, his brother, and several of the Princes appeared, gazed 
curiously at us, and withdrew without speaking a word. Our visit ended by a 
tour through the harem, of which all the rooms were furnished alike; only a 
sleeping cabinet of the Bey’s had anything remarkable, and of that the walls were 
decorated from top to bottom with small watches. The Princess accompanied us 
to the harem door. 

“The wedding was far more interesting. The ceremonies were performed in 
a beautiful marble court of the harem, over which was spread a magnificent scarlet 
awning. Atthe door of every room were placed wax candles of a foot in diame 
ter, and painted with red and green winding stripes. Over the fountain burnt 
hundreds of variegated lamps, and the whole scene recalled the Arabian tates. 
To the sound of music the bride, seated upon a cushion of gold brocade, was 
brought in by her brothers, and placed in an old-fashioned, very costly arm-chair, 
that stood in the centre of the court. Her dress was extraordinarily magnificent 
and heavy , the most remarkable parts being a diadem loaded with jewels, splen- 
did anklets, and dazzling bracelets. Arms and feet were bare; the soles and 4 
small portion of the sides of the latter, as well as the finger and toe nails, were 
coloured of areddish brown with henna, and eye-brows and eye-lashes were dyed 
black. She appeared with closed eyes, which she was not allowed to open durirg 
the whole day ; and the husband was not permitted to see her for the first three 
days of their marriage. Beside her stood two dancing-girls, and before her 8 
negress with a colossal lackered basin, in which were deposited the presents of 
gold, jewels, and other valuables offered to her, whilst the nature of the gifts and 
the names of the givers were rehearsed aloud. Every two hours the bride was 
carried to her room upon the same cushion, new dressed, and brought back to 
her arm-chair. During this whole day the poor soul must not eat ; so that, be- 
tween fatigue, fasting, and the weight of her dress and jewels, she was repeated- 
ly near fainting, when an old negress always put a pastile into her mouth, whic h 
eviden'ly strengthened her. Our repast, as before, consisted of sweetmeats at d 
pastry, coffee, chocolate, lemonade, &c. ; but the Bey himself was more ccnver~ 
sable upon the present occasion, playing the friendly host, often telling us the 
houre was ours, touseat our;leasure. He himself took a candle to show ustle 
bridal couch, of white satin, tastefully embroidered with gold, and which, on ac- 
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count of its height, was to be ascended by red satin steps. Suddenly the light 
he held went out, and we remained awhile in the dark ; this was esteemed an evil 

* * When the bridegroom is first admitted to the bride’s presence, the 
custom is, that she should kiss his hand, and he place his foot upon hers, not as 
conjugal endearments, but in token of the husband’s sovereignty. This Pzincess 
refused to conform to these customs, as unbecoming her birth.” 

During our traveller's stay at Tunis the sick Bey died, and, although he left sons, 
was succeeded by his brother Sidi Mustapha. The accession and the funeral are 
thus described :— . , 

«The Sapatapa, and the Chief of the Divan, a near relation of the Bey’s, soon 
after his decease took Sidi Mustapha by the arm, and led him to the vacant 
tmone. Here the new Bey must immediately administer justice . ands! ould no 
plaintiff chance to be at hand,a Mameluke invents an impromptu lawsuit to satisfy 
this very significant ceremonial ; and not till he has given sentence in a legal cause 
is the successor considered as regent. The Divan is then assembled, though now 
as mere a form as was the assembling of Napoleon's senate ; the Divan acknow- 
ledges the new Bey, cannon are fired to announce his accession, the whole Court 
kisses his hand, and drinks coffee. * * The consuls were presented the same 
day, though their reception used to be deferred until the morrow ; but, according 
to Tunisian etiquette, they only kissed the Bey’s hand without being spoken to. 
This done, the Court assumes a truly mournful aspect ; during many days not a 
Mameluke may shave, and in that division of the Bardo where the late Bey ex- 
pired, no cooking is allowed for a whole month; the®inmates must have their 
victuals dressed elsewhere. * * Inthe court, before the hall where lay the de- 
ceased Bey, sat, cross-legged, five or six hundred silent, newly-emancipated ne- 
gresses, the custom being, that upon the death of a Bey, or of any member of the 
Bey’s family, the slaves of the deceased are manumitted; and many grandees, as 
a mode of paying their court, manumit theirs likewise. * * 

« The coffin, pain‘te! yellow, was carried by the cooks of the Divan, preceded by 
the Shaushes of the Divan, wearing pasteboard helmets, with such enormous 
plumes of ostrich feathers, that a weak man must have sunk under their burthen. 
The bearers frequently relieved each other, their body seeming to be numerous; 
and their costume was not a little queer. It consisted of a tight blue caftan, 
with a gold-edged girdle, and a sort of rope of blue silk, which hung from the 
right shoulder down to the feet, bearing an immense bunch, like a besom, at each 
end Their little round caps scareely covering their bald pates, offered a good 
contrast tothe feathered helmets. Their shoes, on the other hand, are twice as 
pig and as strong as need be, having horse-shoes fairly nailed on them. Round 
the coffin threnged pell-mell the 600 freed negresses, and 200 freed negroes. 
Each black carried a long stick, to the end of which was affixed his or*her certifi- 
cate of manumission; and this quantity of paper, with which the wind played, 
has a very odd appearance. 

“ After the negroes came the grand procession. First walked the Princes and 
Court-Officers, then the Ministers, Governors, Agas, &c. followed by the prin- 
cipal Moors of Tunis. After them came the Mamelukes of the first and second 
rank, the four guardians of the strangling cord, now called merely body guards, 
and their chief, all in the Janizzary dress. The train ended in an ever-changing 
crowd of the troops and of the populace. " 

“At first starting, condemned malefactors and insolvent debtors rush upon the 
coflia, by touching which the former obtain their pardon, the latter the cancelling 
of their debts. A certain number are allowed to accomplish their object ; the 
rest are ungently repulsed. The noise, and the yells of the hired female movrn- 
ers, Who tear their faces and bosoms, are said to offer a frightful spectacle, as the 

ession issues from the Bardo. On these ocsasions the old fanaticism revives, 

{a Christian who should venture to appear as a spectator would incur great 
danger. With much difficulty I procured a place at a grated window, whence, 
ii the Moorish garb, I saw the procession pass. The rest I was told by natives. 
Even this secret peeping is hazardous, and was severely punished by the Bey, 
whose obsequies were now celebrating, on the occasion of his mother's funeral. 
Some of the consuls had hired a room of a Christian physician, whence they 
saw the show. The thing was betrayed; the physician was heavily fined, after 
which the Bey sent workmen to wall up every door and window of his house on 
the street side, at the proprietors cost, with a prohibition, under the severest pe- 
ualties, ever again to open them. 

“ When the first tumult is over, the procession is conducted with great decency. 
It makes three halts for prayer. The first at the shrine of the Saint, Sidi Abdal- 
lah Sherif, who is in high repute for his daily miracles. The second before the 
Cassba, where, sitting at the gate of the citadel, the Town-Governor awaits the 
procession; he rises and joins it as it approaches. The last is in the great 
mosque, which, originally a cathedral built by the Spaniards, still retains its old 
name of the Church of the Olive Tree. 

“ Tfere solemn prayers are put up; all the Muftis and heads of the church at- 
tending. This act of devotion performed, the procession heads its course towards 
the family vault of Hassan Ben Ali, the founder of the reigning dynasty. Here, 
again, sulemn prayers are said ; after which the coffin is wrapped ina plain white 
cloth, and interred.” 

At his leave-taking audience, Semilasso Piickler Muskau asked, and obtained 
permission to attend the new Bey to his justice business, which regularly occu- 
pies many hours of every day. He saw him new clad, in a crimson silk T'alar. 


omen. 





powered us. Luckily, it was only a riding funeral ; the whitc-cloaks were un- 
armed, and all were of the race ofthe Caid im whose Duar (a village or eneamp- 
ait a we meant to sleep. The corse of the young Sheik, whose 
oye this was, wrapped ina red cloth, was thrown, like a calf, across the saddle 

's own horse. ‘The horse who had no bridle, and was only guided by a mount- 
ed Sheik on each side. * * ; 

“Ip the evening we witnessed the mourning ceremonial, which is to last for a 
week. At Sunrise and sunset all the women of the Dxar, relieving each other, 
dance and sing for hours before the tent of the deceased, whilst one of the num- 
ber beats a dull-sounding drum. The same ceremony is repeated during the day, 
whenever a company of four mourners arrives, howling and shrieking, to express 
their sympathy. Such mourners, besides this eniaianl, receive a dish of 
cuscussu with meet; but the same mourners must not come twice. The more 
mourners the more honour to the family ; and the more cuscussu the more mourn- 
ers. * * * The time of the music was often suddenly changed, which gave 
ita wid and strange character ; and as the melody was correctly executed, | 
took great pleasure in the performance. * * We were not allowed to go near 
pred women, but I could sce with my opera glass that they were very 

y. 
——— 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. IIL 


I am perfectly sure that the growth of affection so generally admitted to be the 
mevitable result of juxtaposition and constant association between those whose 
tastes accord, whose feelings assimilate, and whose habits and principles are con- 
genial, is neither so rapid nor so decided as the progress of dislike when once the 
sentiment has taken hold of one. [ felt, as [ sat carving a huge haunch of mutton, 
which in our moderate establishment still maintained its place at head-quarters, 
unbanished to the side-table, that I really was nothing more than purveyor to the 
party, and likened myself to one of those mountains of flesh who were wont to 
cut slices from huge rounds of beef in a shop at the corner of St. Martin’s-court, 
and sell them— 
* To every passing villager.” 

There were ten people to be helped to mutton,—of which ten, my wife and 
brother were the only two who had any legitimate claim to places at the table ;— 
it is all very trae Mrs. Wells is a very nice woman, but even she, I think, interferes 
more than she need in my domestic affairs, and seems to impress upon Harriet’s 
inind that the mode in which matters are managed at the Rectory is the only system 
to be adopted and adhered to all over the world. I hate beiled pork,—so does 
Harriet,—a parsnip is my aversion, it reminds me of a sick carrot ;—no matter. 
Mrs. Wells has instilled mto her daughter's mind the necessity of having certain 
prescribed joints and dishes on certain particular days in the week ; and accord- 
ingly it was but yesterday that I was taken by surprise with an odious leg of boiled 
pork, accompanied by a mixture resembling nothing but a dab of yellow plaster for 
a wall, which they call pease-pudding. 

‘To-day was mutton day, which I was fully aware of long before dinner-time. 
My predecessor at Ashmead could not endure the sinell of the dishes he was 
destined afterwards to taste, and accordingly consulted an eminent architect upon 
the construction of his kitchen. The kitchen was built at the extremity of along 
passage divided by double doors, and ventilated by a sort of open turret, which 
was to render the whole affair unsmellable. The result 1s that the servants, who 
are continually passing and repassing along this passage, invariably fasten, or as 
they call it “trig,” both doors back, in order to save themselves the trouble of 
shutting or opening them; the cook, who dreads the rheumatism, shuts up the 
flappers of the turret ; and the consequence is that the north-easterly wind, which 
gets into the kitchen on the other side, blows the whole flavour of the feast, right 
through this kind of furmel, into the hall and house generally, but more particular- 
ly nwo the dinner-room itself, from which the door to the offices opens directly into 
the passage. 

Cuthbert, who looks like parchment, and smells like a Japan cabivet,is perfectly 
indifferent to every inconvenience that does not compel himself to move. If he 
get his curry done to his liking,—the light yellow Moorman’s curry, with pickles ; 
and his promiscuous kabobs, in which he revels at breakfast, or his ocessional 
pillau, he is content ; although on the days when the flavour of mutton does 
not supersede every other scent, the whole place is redolent of oriental cond.- 
ments. 

Kissing Kitty is a venial offence as far as her father-in-law is concerned, but it 


he drinks his wine. 


then something like order will be restored here. 


was suddenly stayed by Cuthbert. 


you, dear?” 





for the occasion, and followed in his train to the hall of justice. 
* Ouly the Bey and a few official scribes sit, every one standing for as many 


hours as the audience lasts ; but for me and my companions, as strangers, stools | y joint, a trial of my skill and patience, which ended in its slipping from my hold, 
; ried : The business began by a general kissing | and toppling down into the midst of its gravy, of which it made a sudden disper- 
of the Bey’s hand, which, as there chanced to be a number of Arab chiefs pre- | sion, producing an effect similar to that of one of Shrapnell’s shells upon a small 
scale ; and I confess I was rather pleased than vexed when I saw a considerable 


were placed to the right of the throne 


sent, lasted full half an hour. During this time the Bey sat with outstretched 
hand, resting his elbow on his thigh, inasmuch as natives kiss not the back, but 
the palm of the hand. * * His highness took so little notice of the majority | 
of kissers, that he was constantly talking with the persons around him. His fa- | 
miliars contented themselves with simply kissing his hand; but many, after the 

first kiss, pressed their brow upon his hand, and then kissed it again two or three 

times ; all, however, displaying such tenderness and depth of feeling, as though 

the hand had been that of a mistress. Nevertheless, the Bash-Hambi, (Com- 

mander of the Hambi,a corps of 300 mounted officers), who stood on the left of 
the throne, held each kisser fast by the arm during the operation, to guard against 

the possibility of treason. The last kisser was the garrison baker, who, at the 

same time, presented the Pasha, as a soldier of the Padishah, with his military 

ration, of four small loaves. The Bey kissed the bread, ate a morsel of it, and 

said humbly, ‘ May God preserve to me this daily gift.’ 

“ When this was over, coffee was served to the court and principal persons ; 
to the Bey alone was presented an eight or ten foot long pipe. When he had 
refreshed himself with a few whiffs, the administration of justice began. All 
passed as at the Town-Governor’s tribunal, which J] had before attended ; and 
many of the causes were equally insignificant, without apparently wearying the 
patience of the sovereign. * * * a 

‘* Beside the Bey, on the steps of the throne, stood his eldest son, Sidi Achmet 
Bey, a Prince six and twenty years of age, who, in the most markedly respectful 
manner, now handed his father his spectacles with which to read a petition, now 
held a silver basin for him to spit in, without showing any sense of shame in ren- 
dering these menial offices. To the left, a little beyond the Bash-Hamhi, stood 
the new Supatapa, who often left his post to converse with the litigants, and 
then report upon the case to the Bey. The cases despatched,—and none ap- 
— to be postponed,—the Sapatapa at once tore up the papers relative to 
them.” 





But we must not confine our extracts wholly to the court ; let us seek for traits | 


of Moorish and Arab character. Of the arrogant intolerance of the Moors, we 
may take a slight.sample from their treatment of the Jews. 

“ There are said to be 700,009 Jews in the Barbary States. * * In Tunis, 
the insolence with which they are treated is gradually decreasing. Formerly no 
Jew might pass a mosque except barefoot; now I have never scen one pull off 
his shoes. But it is not long since that the Jews were reminded of their inferio- 
rity. They began to grow tired of the caps and three-cornered hats that they 
had constantly worn, and a few youthful innovators presumed to sport the round 
hat of the Christians. The Moors were indignant, and complained to the 
Pasha, who commanded the Jews to resume their three-cornered hats and their 
caps ; enforcing his decree, by ordering that if any one should dare to appear 
in a round hat, the crown should be cut off witha sabre. A few such executions 
reduced the would-be fashionable children of Israel to submission.” 

The journey through the interior, as recorded by our self-engrosse1 traveller, 
gives little of national character, and that little in detached sentences. Arab 
negli gence, in profiting by the bounties of nature and art, appears in the sterility 
procee ling from want of irrigation, whilst all the ancient provisions for the pre- 
servation and use of water are suffered to decay, and the cisterns are used for 
stables. Where water exists they idly waste it. The Prince says :— 

“ During the whole day’s journey we found ne good water till within a mile or 
two of our night’s quarters, when, in the midst of the plain, several rock-springs 
appe:red. Here the Arabs water their cattle, and our exhaus‘ed animals refreshed 
themselves. Nothing could be easier than to fixa pump here. Of that no one 

_and indefatigably, and dripping with perspiration, did one of our Arabs let 
down his water-skin—about the size of a s nalljug—and draw it up again, over 
and over again, till he had thus raised enough for our calvacade. There is not 
even a basin to hold the water, when raised, so easy to form inthe broad stone 
around the spring. Those who want water must form a basin for themselves in 


} ie earth, which absorbs and thus wastes much ere it will hold the water for the 
10rse.”’ ll now 


thinks ; 


Havin begun this notice with a Moorish wedding, we w Nend it with an Arab | 


funeral ani form of mourning 
a r > ere } 
We were r ding carelessly down a ravine to water our horses at a brook announ- 


, 


“‘T like whatever you like, Pa,” said the young lady 
‘ Hywna,” said I to myself, as I essayed for the third time to turn the unwield 


portion of the lava-like liquid fly from the dish into the face of the odious Ton 


l’alwasser, who received the aspersion with the worst imaginable grace, and the 


worst possibly philosophy. 

“ Bush,” cried the savage; “ain't [ cotched it now! 
hout.”’ 

“* Poor boy " 
—my fault—dear me. 


’ 


said Cuthbert. “ Ah, that’s it; misfortunes never come alone 


he had, by any accident, spoiled a sky-blue silk dress, by spilling half a plate o 
soup on it, in handing it over her shoulder. 

I was in a bad humour, and yet those who know me, have always fancied i 
would take a great deal to drive me _ into one. 
song of Caleb Quotem, in his admirable farce of the “ Review,” — 

‘Many small articles make up a sum ” 


And the truth of the line was most painfully evident to me, inasmuch as it was 
Harriet seemed un- 


a combination of little irritations by which | was affected. 
accountably lively ; and she and Fanny had some joke between them and tha 
odious red-fisted Lieutenant Merman. I beginto hate him. What is it—wha 
has soured my temper! 

I was asking myself this question seriously, for the third or fourth time, just ai 


| the second course had been removed—if second course, abrace of pheasants at 
| one end of the table, some sea kale at the other, and some patties and jellies on the 
| sides, could be so called: and felt a certain degree of relief from the cessation of 


a duty with which, I admit, mingled very little pleasure—when | heard the sound 
of carriage wheels approaching the house door : the sound suddenly ceased, and_a 


| peal at the bell set the house itself ringing. 


Everybody looked amazed. We expected nobody. The Nubleys were not 
coming. Wells could not have left the Earl's so early ; we all were astonished, 


| save and except my brother Cuthbert, and that minx Kitty, who, when we were all 
staring at each other, in “ amazement lost,” said vo her “ Pa,” loud enough for me 





to hear, “I shouldn’t wonder if it was” 


astonishment and dismay were not exceedingly small, when I saw my brother's 
man Hutton enter the room, and proceeding to Miss Kitty, whisper something in 


women, and the barking of dogs resounded. 

In the midst of my amazement—in Ireland it would have been alarm—at the 
invasion of my house at so unusual an hour, in bounced Miss Kitty, who, run- 
| ning to Cuthbert, exclaimed with a look of triumphant sauciness, * It is her.” 
| * Where is she?” said Cuthbert. 

“Gone up with Jane into our room to take off her things,” said Kitty; and, 
turning to my wife, who looked petrified at the performance in progress, added, 
“it's only Mrs. Brandyball, dear.” 

Dear! to my wife !—only Mrs. Brandyball ! 
| No,” said Cuthbert, “but I can explain that. Kitty had said she was sure 
| you would be glad to see her on her way back—and so—I hadn't time to mention 
—this—before, you ¥ 
| “Jt makes no difference,” 

see———”” 
| «Ohno! said Miss Falwasser, interrupting ; “ don’t hurry, because dear gover- 
| ness has got something to tell me all to myself,and I'll go up and keep her company 
| till you go into the drawing-room.” Saying which, and seeming perfectly satisfied 
| that her proposal for the arrangement was in fact a fiat, she preceeded unchecked 
| by anybody to fulfil her intentions 
| This is qnito a surprise,” said Harriet, looking, as I thought, a little ruffled 
| by the event-—* did you know Mrs. Brandyball was coming to-day, cousin *” 
“Why,” said Cuthbert, “I don’t exactly reco'lect what dear Kate said about 
| it—! know she told me that when she heard from Mrs. Brandyball, she seemed to 
wish to know whether her coming here would be agreeable to you—and thea, as 














said I. ‘Harriet, dear, hadn't you better just 


ced as flowing throu zh the glen, when we found ourselves amongst sixty or seventy | far as I can recollect, Kate told me that she wished you to send her an invitation, 
mounted Arabs, who, had they been hostilely disposed, would probably have over- | 8s if it originated with yourself—so that she might not feel a difficulty in accept- 


makes me sick to see him feeding her with his own spoon at table, picking her out 
little nice bits of sweetmeats, and then making her “ sweeten his glass,”’ before 
Well, a fortnight more and the holidays will be over, and 


I had concluded the round of feeders, and helped myself, and was beginning to 


mike preparations for eating, when, just as I had got a morsel on my fork, and 
whi'e it hung Mahomet-like midways between my plate and my mouth, its progress | 4 Radical officer of the army or the navy.—Pledged as they are to defend the 


I say, Pa, my heye is 


Oh, Gilbert, don’t trouble yourself,” and so on, until he 
had persuaded the yahoo that he was wretchedly persecuted, and induced Miss 
Falwasser to give me a look, such as she would have bestowed upon my butler, if 


As George Colman says in the 


AIS 


ing the one she had given her ; however, as she is come, all the trouble of writing 
e! her to ask her might have been saved. Tommy, dear, pick up my toothpick— 
eh—ah.” 

“I did not know,” said I; for } confess the tact of Miss Falwasser in her 
manceuvrings was anything but soothing-—“ I did not know that Kitty had heard 
from the lady.” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, “one day last week I think.” 

“| didn’t see the letter amongst ours,” said I. 

“No,” said Cuthbert, “ Kate’s maid always goes down te the servants’ hall 

when the letters come, to see if there are any for her; it saves us the trouble of 
sending them up to her after we get up—ah !” 
All this sounded odd—there appeareda kind of precocity in her measures which 
did not tend in the slightest degree to exalt the opinion of the young lady’s cha- 
racter or disposition which ] had previously formed, and Cuthbert evidently saw 
what was passing in my mind. 

«“ You know,” added he, “ the children are up long before we are—so that there 
is no reason why Kate should wait to get any letter which comes for her till we go 
to breakfast.” 

None in the least,” said I; ‘only I was not prepared to hear that so young @ 
lady maintained an independent correspondence.” 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert, “her poor dear mother was always an advocate of free- 
dom from restraint; and, besides, if the poor child were obliged to write those 
difficult pattern answers she would be tired to death—indeed, she can’t bear any- 
thing of the sort, but when she writes of herself, if she does not spell every word 
exactly right, still she speaks her own sentiments and opinons. I am a great 
friend to leaving the mind all free.” 

“ Well, Fanny,” said Harriet, rousing her sister from a whispering téte-d-téte 
with her odious lieutenant, “‘ when you are at leisure, perhaps Mamma would like 
to go to the drawing-room.” 

“Law, Harry !” said Fanny, blushing, ‘I am sure I’m ready to go whenever 
she pleases.” 

And up they got, and away they went. 
ranged the bottles. 

“Sad accident has happened,” said Merman, “ toa brother officer of mine, 
Jukes, of ours. He was riding in the Park the day before yesterday, his horse 
ran away with him, and threw him, and he has broken his leg and two or three of 
his ribs. It would be deuced hard if he were to die, for he only purchased his 
company a fortnight since.” 

That's sad work,” said Cuthbert ; “just give me a little claret, Gilbert—there 
—thanks. I don’t know if I ever told you of a most formidable-looking accident 
that happened to me a vast many years ago, when my poor father and | were 
travelling in a postchaise down Shooter's Hill, just where the place built like 
Sevendroog is ; 

“ Bush, Pappy,” said Tom, who had watched him with considerable anxiety 
thus far, “ you ave told hus that story hevery day this olidays. You should ear 
sister Kate tell it, just like you i 

Does she, my boy?’ said Cuthbert; “ how odd that is. Her poor dear mo- 
ther had a strong turn for imitation. I didn’t remember [ had told Lieutenant 
Merman that story,—but wasn’t it a miraculous escape '—we must have beem 
dashed to pieces, if the horses had not stopped of themselves.” 

Lieutenant Merman, who evinced by a look at me his perfect intimacy with 
the catastrophe, then occupied at least three-quarters of an hour in relating ® 
case of great hardship, in which Captain Dobbington had lodged his money for 
the majority of his regiment, and that Captain Winnowmore had been appointed 
—and that Lieutenant-colonel Somebody had died—and that the commander of 
the forces had done him a great injustice, and so had the adjutant-general, and 

the quartermaster-general—and so had the secretary at war, and the paymaster 
of the forces, and the judge-advocate-general, and the general commanding the 
regiment, and, as far as I recollect, the Archbishop of Canterbury. However, 
Mr. Grub and Mr. Snob, two staunch redressers-general of all human wrongs, 
were to bring the case before the House of Commons the very first week of the 
next session, it being one of such importance, that the eyes of the whole army 
were directed to it, and the feelings of the whole nation in a state of ebullition. 

I listened ; and at the conclusion of the details said I had not heard anything 
of it through the public papers ; and when I turned to Cuthbert, I found he was 
fast asleep, with his snufl-box still in his hand, but reversed, as the heralds would 
say, and the snuff ‘“ absent without leave ” on the carpet. Not liking to rouse 
my poor brother from the soft slumber in which he was, like another Chrononho- 
tonthologos, ‘“ unfatiguing himself,” I pushed the wine again to Merman, who 
thinking, I suppose, that my doing so was an encouraging hint to resume his la- 
mentations, continued to enlarge upon the infamous job which had been done, 
until the slumberer awoke. 

In my mind there does not exist in the world a more anomalous character than 


I took Harriet’s vacated seat and ar- 











king and country against all foes, foreign and domestic, and always eager to re- 


Gilbert,” said he, “here is a young lady who will trouble you for a bit | geem that pledge 
more,—that which you senther before is hardly done enough ; just turn the haunch 
over, an! cut her a little slice—under—there—I cannot point out the place exactly 
—where it’s brown: Kitty is like her pappy, she likes her meat well done ; don’t 


‘« E’en in the cannon’s mouth,” ; . 
nothing can seem more extraordinary—I should say, perhaps, more disgusting— 
than to hear them giving utterance to sentiments, the expression of which by any 
man not belonging to either service, would at once stamp him for a disloyal and 
disaffected subject. It is always to me a convincing proof of great weakness or 
-| great wickedness. If they believe that the radical reform, of which they speak 
so enthusiastically, means anything short of eventual revolution, the former is 
their misfortune. If with their eyes open to the ulterior results, they advocate 
the course «which leads to them, and laud the men who upheld it, the latter is 
their crime ; and in either case respect for themselves and society should keep 
‘| them silent ; for, as they are bound to fight for the existing order of things, and 
in the case of any outbreak, they would in doing their duty be compelled to op- 
pose and overthrow it, their own previous proclamations, that what they did was 
contrary to their opinions and principles, would add but little to their reputation 
for sincerity, or their character for independence. 

’ Merman’s long tale having been quite unfolded, and Cuthbert been awakened 

to the loss of his snuff, I suggested a removal to the drawing-room, anxious, I 

admit, to see the Minerva under whose fostering auspices two such promising 
_| girls as my pseudo-nieces were fast coming to maturity. 

f Cuthbert did not appear to evince any particular desire to greet the lady, whieh. 
quite satisfied me that his anxiety to show her civility had originated in his devo- 

tion to his daughter-in-law. However, having got Lieutenant Merman to ring 

the bell for Hutton to come and fetch his snuffbox to be refilled, and then to. 
wheel him across the hall to the edge of his couch in the drawing-room, we pro- 

ceeded to an inspection of the all-accomplished Mrs. Brandyball. 

I found her seated on one of the sofas between her young pupils. She was a 
plumpish dressy woman, of about fifty-four or five, with a florid countenance, 
t | and coal-black hair, which, upon the established principle of meum and tuum, 
t | was unquestionably her own, above which she wore a capacious white bonnet, 
decorated with flowers, which would have made Lee and Kennedy jealous and 
8 | have driven Colville mad ; chains and rings adorned her neck and fingers, and al- 
though en dishabille for travelling, she was quite as fine as need be.—{ To be con~ 
tinued. ] 


t 





her ear, and beheld her, after giving Cuthbert a pat on the arm, jump up from her | or party purpose. é fort ) , ’ 
| chair and run out of the room, followed by Jane, to whom she made a signal, into | day, or prompted by private indignation, was made to discover their author, but in 
the hall, where, in a few moments, the noise of laughing and giggling of girls and | vain. 


| 


times the author of Junius’ Letters. 











a 


AUTHOR OF JUNIUS’ LETTERS. 
‘rom the Inverness Courter. 

A distinguished author and natural philosopher of the present day, Sir David 
Brewster, is engaged in an attempt to unravel the best-kept secret of modern 
Nearly seventy years have elapsed since 
those memorable letters appeared. ‘The compression, point, and: brilliancy of 
their language—their unrivalled sarcasm, boldness, and tremendous invective—at 


What these ominous words portended, I could not venture to surmise , but my | once arrested the attention of the public, and secured for them a popularity that has 


had less ‘abatement, from the prozress of years and events, than has ever attended 
any other productions, issuing from the English press to serve a mere temporary 
Every effort that could be devised by the Government of the 


“Jt is not in the nature of things,” he writesto his publisher. “ that you 
or any body else should ever know me, unless I make myself known: all arts, or 
rewards, would be ineffectual.” In another place he remarks—* I am the sole 
depositary of my secret, and it shall die with me.” ‘The event has verified the 
declaration: he had drawn around him so impenetrable a veil of secresy, that all 
the efforts of inquirers, political and literary, and all the disclosures of more than 
half a century, have failed in removing one shade of the original darkness. Hence, 
although numerous persons, from Burke down to the veriest pamphleteers, have 
been elevated to the honours of Junius, it has been considered highly improbable. 
that the real Junius should have died and left 10 trace by which to detect hin. 
That heshould have wished to be for ever unknown was held to be unlikely ; that 
he should have been able to elude all discovery, after his decease, is still more 80. 
Ten years ago, a work was published to prove that the late Sir Philip Francis was 
Junius. It did not, however, carry conviction to the public mind ; the immediate 
friends of Sir Philip disbelieved it—considered it in all its bearings —the supposi- 
tion was unsuited to his character—and Sir Phitip died, but “ gave no sign " Ne 
thing appeared among his papers, or transpired after his decease, to support the 
hypothesis 

An accident led to the inquiry now in progress by Sir David Brewster. Among 
the papers of his late eminent relative, Mr. Macpherson, translator of Ossian, he 
found a number of notes and letters addressed to that gentleman by one of his 
friends, which strack him from their resemblance to the style of Junins. They 
were writ'en on private or ordinary topics, but were all in the peculiar epigram- 
matic diction characteristic of that writer. On exarm:ning them more critically 
he saw that many turns of expression and phrases were precisely, or nearly, the 
game, ard that the general ec'aracter of the hindwriting correspondod with the 
fac-siniles of the handwriting of Junius, which were published in 1812 by Woad- 
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fall. The letters were signed “ Lachlan Macleane.” The question then occurred, 
who was this Lachlan Macleane? He could not be a Scotchman, maugre his 
name; for Junius had even more than the prejudice of Johnsonagainst our coun- 
trymen. If he was Junius,he must have been a man of commanding energy 
and brilliant talents ; he must have been wealthy, for Junius in his correspon- 
dence with his publisher expresses himself as above all pecuniary considerations ; 
he must have been a person of rank and consequence, moving in the first circles, 
for Junius, as appears from his private letters to Woodfall, acquired political in- 
formation and a knowledge of ministerial intrigues with a promptitude that was 














astonishing. It had often been conjectured, from peculiar idioms and expressions | 


in his letters, that Junius was of Irish descent or education: it was certain that 
he must have resided in London, and been in the confidence of the friends of the 
Court and Administration. And if Macleane was in reality this powerful writer 
—this ‘Nominis Umbra’ that had baffled all identification—how came he to have 
left no disclosure at his death, for dead he must ere this be ! There was the 
strong probability that he would tell the secret to some friend on whom he relied 
to vindicate his posthumous rightto the laurel; and there was a slight but singular 
point of evidence which might exist. Junius ordered from his publisher a set of 
letters, which he directed to be curiously bound in vellum with gilt leaves ; and 
this has been justly considered to afford a reason for believing that he intended to 
retain the means of proving his title at adistant period, while it exposed him to 
detection after his death, if he allowed that event to happen before he declared 
himself. 

These obvious questions, Sir David Brewster is, we believe, prepared to an- 
swer—whether in all cases satisfactorily must be decided by the proofs he will ad- 
duce, and which will soon be published in a small volume. Some of these we 
have had the honour of inspecting, and we can safely say that a series of cogent 
and convincing reasons and illustrations will be brought forward in support of the 
claims of Macleane. The history of that individual is full of variety and adven- 
ture. He was the son of an Irish Presbyterian Clergyman, descended from the 
Macleans of Coll, Hebrides. He was bred to the study of medicine, but appears 
to have abandoned it and become a political writer in London. ‘The times were 
favourable for men of this class. The Government was corrupt, and gave large 
premiuins for talent ; while the keenness of public contests, and the variety of 
Administrations that succeeded each other with unexampled rapidity, sharpened 
the public curiosity and concentrated it on party politics. Macleane acquired dis- 
tinction, and rose to be an under Secretary of State during the time that Lord 
Shelburne was in office. In this capacity he might have acquired all that minute 
and ready acquaintance with State secrets which Junius during the same period 
is said to have possessed. He was the friend of Burke and Goldsmith ; and 
the scattered notices of him that remain all concur in representing him as a man 
of first-rate abilities. The only trace that can be found of his being an author in 
his own name and character, is the fact that in 1771 he published a defence of 
the Ministry, on the subject of the Falkland Isles. A copy of this production 
has not yet been discovered ; it is essential to an estimate of the talents of Mac- 
Jeane, and we hope Sir David Brewster will succeed in recovering it from the 
oblivion which has descended on the work and its author. Macleane, though 
possessed of high talents, would appear to have been reckless and unprincipled, 
and no person who carefully reads the letters of Junius, (and particularly the pri- 
vate and miscellaneous letters published in Woodfall’s edition) will doubt 
that the author was an adventurer, writing for effect ;—a splendid under- 
ling in office, familiar with public men, of dazzling energy and power, 
and of ill-regulated principles and passions. At the very time Macleane 
was publicly defending the Ministry we are told (in Campbell’s life of Hugh 
Boyd) that he “ possessed a mortal hatred to the Duke of Grafton, and indulged 
his resentment by painting him in the hlackest colours.’ He had been dismissed 
from office, and to a person of his temperament, would thus have many enmities 
to revenge, and rivals to attack. Inthe writings of Junius there is a settled de- 
liberate malignity which could not proceed from a man of good or noble nature, 
and some allusions to obscure individuals, which seem to have arisen from per- 
sonal hatred or envy. Macleane had his reward for his defence of the principles 
of the Ministry. In 1772 he was appointed by Lord North, Collector of Phila- 
delphia. Now, it is remarkable that in the correspondence of Junius with Wood- 
fall there is a blank from May, 1772 to January, 1773. In 1773, Macleane re- 
turned from America. and went to India with the Brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
He returned again to England in 1776, and two years after he commenced ano- 
ther voyage to India, being employed by the Government upon official business re- 
lating tothe Nabob of Arcot. He was destined never to accomplish his object— 
the Swallow packet, in which he was conveyed, went down at sea, and all on 
board perished. ‘Inthe shipwreck of the state,” says Junius, ina metaphor as 
just as it is beautiful, ‘ trifles float and are preserved ; while everything solid and 
valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever.” May we not assume that the 
natural world on this occasion presented a kindred calamity '—that in the ship- 
wreck of this vessel the author of Junius was personally lost for ever, and that 
with him perished any writings or documents that might have revealed the secret 
to his contemporaries? Macleane left an enormous property, amounting to two 
or three hundred thousand pounds sterling! But we leave the active and search- 
ing mind of Sir David Brewster to trace the singular history of his life and for- 
tunes, and to develope those points on which we have barely touched, relating to 
his identity with Junius. The task will be beset with difficulties ; while living, 
Macleane was not sufficiently great to attract much attention, and his merits were 
known but toa few. ‘These, like himself, have passed away. It may be now 
too late to investigate the peculiarities of his history and disposition; ‘the dews 
of the morning are past, and we vainly try to continue the chase by the meridian 
splendour.” The public, however, are always willing to welcome a production 
from the pen of Sir David Brewster, and on such a strange and interesting sub- 
ject as the discovery of Junius, his philosophic powers of analysis and investiga- 
tion will be very well employed. 


PARIS IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 


In the present times, when uncourteous writers abound more than courteous, 
every country seeins expressly monopolised by some popular author; and just 
as we expect the Venetian views in our gallery to be from the pencil of Canalet- 
ti, or our sketches of Flemish boors from Teniers, we expect to find the half- 
horse, half-alligator race pourtrayed by a Trollope, and the Hajjis of Persia by 
Malcolm or by Moricr. But every writer has nibbled at France; and Paris, 
which is scarcely more than a suburb of London, has been as often and as fami- 
liarly treated of as Heinpstead Heath. Nevertheless, it is no easy matter to af- 
ford a correct view of the most versatile and vacillating of nations; and the 
readiness and the steadiness of hand indispensable to catch in a glance the 
‘Cynthia of the minute,”’ is doubly requisite to produce a satisfactory resem- 
blance of a country, which every half a dozen years, affects a total change of 
rulers, laws, religion, politics, and morality. 

Consulate, Empire, Restoration, Jesuitification, and Regeneration, which, du- 
rng the present and four preceding reigns, have imparted five different orders of 
characteristics to the country, in the course of a third of a century, afford no 
data to determine what may be the aspect of France at the expiration of only 
twelve calendar months. Nay, three weeks before the opening of the Chambers, 
it is impossible to divine so much as the nature of the king’s speech : 

‘* Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 

He may have to bewail a fresh attack upon his own life, or to congratulate his 
faithful lheges upon some remarkable ebullition of loyalty. 

In England, all this would exercise a comparatively trifling moral influence 
over the minds and manners of the people. But, in France, la chose publique, 
as it is called, is the centre of national gravity ; and the king—emperor—dicta- 
tor of the country, under whatever shape or name he may assume the sovereign- 
ty, resembles rather a sentry posted on guard beside a powder magazine, than the 
governor, constituted or hereditary, of a civilized nation. The whole country 
is at any moment ready for ignition ; and whether the explosion be produced by 
a well-laid train, or by a spark falling from some dandy’s cigar, the evil influence, 
as a public calamity, remains the same. 

Such being the character of the people, it is clear that the history of the 
country ought to appear in monthly parts; with a tolerable certainty that the 
sketches contained in the December number, would resemble those of the Janu- 
ary preceding, as much as a sketch of Mexico might afford a likeness to one of 
Greenland or Kamechatka. ‘The exquisite essays on Parisian life of [’ Hermite 
dela Chaussee d' Antin, are wholly obsolete in these days, when worsted epau- 
lets figure in the halls of the Tuileries, and a fils de France is driven back (in 
his chariot) by the overwhelming snows of Africa; nor could any notion be form- 
ed of the present era of ‘‘ movement,” by those who remember Paris under the 
dosy-prosy influence of Louis XVIII., a monarch who meant well, and could 
scarcely be said to do ill, since he did nothing. 

Under Louis Philippe, indeed, all is activity and progress, Emulating in his 
stirring personal habits, those of Napoleon, the King of the French appears to 
takea warm interest in the improvement of his capital Setting aside all consi- 
deration of the influence of his political government, as foreign to our present 
purpose, we venture to assert, that there is not a metropolis in Europe where, at 
the present moment, public works are so extensively and successfully carrying 
on, asin Paris. In England, public improvements are usually the result of pri- 
vate speculation. Our national undertakings are too parsimoniously conducted to 
produce any brilliant results ; but the colossal fortunes of individuals supply the 
deficiency of parliamentary liberality, and the twin aristocracies of birth and 
wealth effect, for the adornment of our Sparta, all that the crands seirneurs and 
fermaers généraux effected for Paris in the reign of Louis XIV ; Belgrave 
Square being our Place Vendome, and York House our Hotel de Biren. In tno- 
der France, government is the sole designer and sole pay:naster ; for by public 


pompe and vanities alone is the vanity of the nation to be propitiated. Paris 
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must be kept quiet either by war and foreign conquest, or peace and triumphal 
arches. 

The pride of the nation has attached itself of late years, indeed, exclusively 
to public splendeurs. ‘The limited nature of private property becomes daily more 
circumscribed by sub-division of inheritance ; and even the few colossal fortunes 
amassed by plunder under Napoleon, ot by indemnities and restoration of pro- 
perty to the emigrant nobility, have been dispersed within the last few years by 
the necessity of entertaining political cabals, and getting up plots and conspira- 
cies against the state. ‘The thunders of a revolutionary atmosphere, morcover, 
are everlastingly growling over-head ; and the prudent, who are really in posses- 
sion of liberal means, keep their coffers closely sealed, lest they should subject 
themselves to the pains and penalties of popular suspicion. ‘There is not a sin- 
gle French family in Paris, patrician or parvenu, which affects any extraordinary 
display. In London, the gorgeousness of such people as the American pursur 
Colonel Thorn, or the Spanish stockbroker, Aguado, would be overpowered by 
numbers, and attract no sort of notice ; but in Paris they stand out prominently 
from the canvas on account of the meagre nakedness of its original texture.— 
‘The honours of the French capital are, in fact, done to foreigners by foreigners 
--by the English, Americans, Spaniards, Prussians, Russians—by the Delmars, 
Shicklers, Hopes, Tufiakins, Demidoffs, Potockis, Rothschilds, Welles, Schiffs, 
&e. &e. &c.—and more particularly by the diplomatic residents. Were these 
exotics exiled from the French capital, the carnival must limit its gaieties to the 
ill-lighted, unrefreshed soirées of the noble Faubourg, with a glass of sugar and 
water, and a Carcel lamp to supply the place of the brilliant banquets of the 
Thorns, the splendid concerts of the Ferraris, and the witty coteries of Madame 
Graham, or Lady Keith. ‘The least pretending wealthy soirée given by Lady 





Granville, or by Mesdames Appony, Kilmansegg, Werther, or Schon, is a mat- 
ter of greater interest to the French, than the best of their own entertainments. 

Nor is the anecdote of the English gentleman, who bequeathed his fortune to 
a French gentleman, ‘the only fellow, who in the course of a residence of 
thirty years in Paris, had invited him to dinner,” founded upon any extraordinary 
stretch of imagination. With the exception of public functionaries and specula- 
ting bankers, scarcely a French family affects to give dinner parties; and at the 
mansions of the former of these, (no less than at the palace of the Tuileries,) 
the dinners given are invariably served by contract, the instability of successive 
ministries rarely allowing time for men in office to extend their establishments to 
the calibre of their temporary position. Few of them have sufficient plate or 
other accessories for a dinner of twenty or thirty persons; and Chevet, of the 
Palais Royal, is the entrepreneur général who “ undertakes” the hospitalities of 
royal, gentle, and simple. Jt is a common jest at Paris, that Chevet supplies 
(hot and hot) the dinners of the Kings of Belgium and Prussia; but, jesting 
apart, most certain it is, that from the palace of the Luxembourg to that of the 
Tuileries—from the ministerial hotels of the Rue des Capucines to those of the 
Rue de Grenelle, his casseroles and white nighteaps are in perpetual locomotion. 
At the great cabinet dinners, such as those of Monsieur Dupin, the two courses 
and dessert are supplied by different contractors, 

The entertainments of the British and other embassies, accordingly, and the 
dinners given by private personages, such as Lord Pembroke or Princess Bagra- 
tion, excite the greatest amazement and admiration among the French. In their 
own secondary class, in which are comprised their rich merchants and thriving 
professional men, it is the custom to give wedding and christening dinners (the 
only ones that ever enter into their conjectures) at public cafés or restaurateurs ; 
at Grignon’s, the Rocher de Cancale, or the Preres Provencaux. [f compelled 
to invite a foreigner to partake of a private dinner at their own house, a bottle 
of tolerable claret is placed exclusively beside his plate, while vin ordinaire is 
provided for the rest of the party; or if the occasion be one of extraordinary 
magnificence, a single boitle of champagne is perhaps introduced at dessert. 

With much to deride in all this parsimony, much that is respectable is con- 
nected. The French, with few exceptions, pay for every purchase with ready 
cash, and are scarcely ever known to exceed their incomes. The system of cre- 
dit and annual bills prevalent in London, they regard as an evidence of national 
insanity, resulting from the influence of the national debt; and the sensual epi- 
curism and self-indulgence of the English they hold in contempt and abhorrence. 
Intemperance is a vice unknown among the higher classes; and their frugality 
and abstemiousness are equally remarkable. ‘The excesses of the French, in- 
deed, are chiefly those of the tongue ! 

The Anglomania prevalent in their fashionable circles, from that of the Prince 
Royal down to the most flagrant tiger of Tortoni’s, has served, meanwhile, to 
naturalize in France (or rather in Paris, which, in point of fashion, constitutes 
France) a thousand English follies and peculiarities: such as steeple-chases, 





hurdle-races, pigeon-shooting, ballooning, fox hunting, horse-racing, whist, sherry, 
and the jockey club. But there is no downright enjoyment in their adoption of 
any one of these pursuits. They love to talk about them—to wrangle abou 

them—to fight about them ; a challenge in the lobby at the opera, followed by a 
meeting next morning in the Bois de Boulogue, with all the cancans to which the 
event gives rise, are more gratifying to the French dandy, than the possession of 
Mameluke or a rubber at the Traveller's Club. For years past, Lord Yarmouth 
has constituted the model in point of manners, and Hughes Ball in point of 
dress ; not so much out of the admiration they bear to either, as for the purpose 
of parading and disputing among each other, concerning the comparative merit 
of their several imitations. If challenged with the obsequiousness of their wor- 
ship, they reply by citing the influence exercised in similar matters in London by 
a flashy Parisian who was no prophet in his own country, and whose father they 
delight to point out walking shabby and unnoticed along the Boulevards. In Eng- 
land they fancy any clever foreign charlatan, knowing in horse-flesh and the dice- 
box, may command the empire of the West. 





The foreigners, on the contrary, who exercise a sway in Parisian socicty, are 
those who rule it with a sceptre of gold. By them the artists of the day are pre- 
served from starvation, and the fine ladies secured from dying of ennui. While 
Prince Tufiakin assembles the belles of Paris in his ball-room, Count Demidoff 
sets a princely price upon the labours of Paul Delaroche or Steuhen; while 


gilders, and weavers of gorgeous tissue and brocade. ‘ Solomon's Temple,” 
(as the magnificent hotel erected last year by the Premier Baron Juif de la 
Chretienté is called by tie English,) is covered with gold leaf from the basement 
to the attic story; the gilding of each door of the salon cost a hundred guineas ; 
and of every arm chair, fifty. No French family could venture on such a dis- 
play of luxury ; or would venture on the fringes of bullion, adorning the hearth- 


receive from their employers the law given aforetime by a Benvenuto Cellini, ora 
Leonardo da Vinci, it is to be regretted that the taste of the day is receiving its 
tone from the vulgar superficiality of these wealthy parvenus. Everything in the 
domestic architecture of the Parisians, just now, is “decoration.” Nothing is 
majestic—nothing solid—nothing pure—nothing lasting. It is all cartonnage.— 
The scene painters of the opera are employed to produce galleries a la moyen 
age, where nothing is wanting but painting, sculpture, and architecture ; and even 
the showy new church of Notre Dame de Lorette, in one of the richest quarters 
of Paris, is ornamented with sham cornices of carton-pierre. 


_ At a country seat, on the banks of the Seine, of Boufils, the ex-stockbroker, 
is a fishing-house of mean appearance, which cost a sum of two thousand 
pounds, simply because its meanness is a triumph of the decorative art; the ap- 
parently bare planks of its walls being the painted semblance of bare planks, from 
the pencil of Cieeri the scene-painter. 

To the honour of Louis Philippe be it spoken, that it is chiefly by the good 
taste of the king, this tendency to the superficial is discouraged. Nothing can 
exceed the solid magnificence of every public monument, either completed or 
designed under his auspices. The Temple of the Madeline, the Triumphal arch 
of L’Etoile, the Ministerial Hotel on the Quai D'Orsay, the Ecole des beaux arts, 
the staircase of the Tuileries, and the modification of the Museum at Versailles, 
are all in the highest style of national magnificence. To the completion of the 
last of these, indeed, which would singly suffice to form a noble monument of 
his reign, his majesty has dedicated more than a hundred thousand pounds out of 
his private purse ; and it is probable that as much more will be required ere the 
whole design is perfected. Nor is the money voted by the chambers for public 
improvements, less judiciously employed than that of the royal coffers. New 
pavements, new bridges, new sewers, new quays, new commercial depéts, new 
statues in the public gardens, new gardens, (attached to those of the Luxem- 
bourg palace and jardin des plantes,) new public libraries and museums, new pri- 
sons and penitentiaries, attest on all sides, that not a department of the welfare 
of the metropolis is neglected by government. The last seven years have ef- 
fected wonders in the cleansing, purifying, and beautification of that Cinderella 
in brocade—that fumier praliné—that Beau Nasty—the dirtiest and most cox- 
combical metropolis of modern Europe; the asphaltum pavement lately laid 
down on the Boulevards, rendering the gayest of Parisian promenades enjoyable 
at all seasuns of the year, ought to engage the pedestrian loungers of the West 
End, (for fashion in Paris, as in London and Vienna, worships. the setting sun,) 
“ to lift up their hands and bless General Wace!” 


One of the causes tending to fortify the extensive network which overspreads 
and binds together the vast moral surface of the kingdom oi France, is the facti- 
tious importance assigned by government, by means of the empty dignity of 
“ decoration,” to the individuals forming the machinery of its operations. In 
France, to be a fonctionnaire public, is to be something, because a bit of red rib- 
bon dignifies the salary of eighty pounds per annum, which in England would 
not determine ainan of gentle blood to undertake the distasteful duties of an ex- 
ciseman. But the employé in some provincial administration of the contributions 
indirectes douane or octrot, is twice as great a man as the merchant's clerk with 
twice his salary; in the capacity of a fonctionnaire public—of a nail or screw 
in the great machine of the state, he becomes important in his own eyes, and by 





Colonel Thorn and the Rothschilds constitute a second providence to carvers, ! 


rugs of the Yankee bourgeois gentilhomme ; but as the artists of modern times | 


the inch of ribbon at his button-hole, is rendered so in the eyes of his fellow. 
countrymen. . 
A place, or emploi, is the grand object of every French father for his son.— 
An emploi conveys the same gentility in France which to be the member of q 
learned profession conveys in England. Neither their church nor their Medica] 
faculty is so respectably represented as among ourselves ; the emoluments bei 
infinitely inferior, and the social position less honourable ; and the law, though 
leading, as in our own country to senatorial and ministerial distinctions, is usually 
an hereditary profession. Many families of the ‘“ ancienne robe” have furnished 
a regular dynasty of legal dignitaries; and many an eminent physician can boast 
of ancestors who have been killing or curing for two centuries past. Even the 
army (untraversed in modern times by royal roads to promotion) is not now com- 
posed of the same high-born heroes, who, colonels in their leading strings, tot- 
tered through the apartments at Versailles. 
Public employés, accordingly, the greater number of whom are young men of 
condition and education, having their time unshackled by the professional studies 
which, to the labours of the day of a young lawyer, physician, or parson, add the 
labours of the night, have their evenings at their own disposal; and such is the 
class which crowds the pit of the French theatres with an intelligent audience, 
and fills the cafés with jangling politicians. Linked by even the remotest concat- 
enation to la chose publique, interest and vanity combine to render the public 
journals the most important study of these young men. Politics form, in their 
| estimation, a more than religious creed, of which, according to their line of per- 
sonal interest, Thiers, Guizot, or Molé becomes the infallible pope. The echoes 
of the House of Commons, as conveyed in great letter illustration, fall com- 
paratively unheeded upon the ears of te underezraduates of our universities ; 
while in France, the leading articles of the leading journals, ring changes 
as full of promise as those of Bow bells in the ears of Whittington, to the in- 
finitesimalities of les bureaux ; the word bureaucratie, be itobserved, is exclu- 
| sively of Parisian origin. ‘The highest employments having been, of late years, 
attained by the lowest aspirants, every clerk in the post-office, or at the Mont de 
Piété, fancies the career of preferment to lie open before him: the distinctions 
conferred on Thiers having imparted animation to every atom of Paris mud, or 

| grain of its dust. But it is not every butcher’s boy that was born to become a 
Wolsey. 

As characteristic a peculiarity in their private as this love of petty place in 
public life, is the influence exercised by women in matters of business. Women 
are entities in France! The law assigns them definite rights, and nature the in- 
clination to maintain them. ‘Their signature being indispensable in all family 
acts, they are consulted in the administration of matters which English women 
have as little the power as the inclination to control; and it rarely happens that 
the state of a man’s lawsuits, estates, funds, or speculations, is not better under- 
stood by his wife than by himself. Book-keeping in retail trade is invariably the 
province of the woman, a shopwoman or female clerk, presiding at the desk and 
receiving the money, while a shopman measures out the ribbon, or enlarges on 
the texture of a Fernaux shawl! At the theatres, the box-openers are invariably 
of the feminine gender: and a thousand masculine avocations dependant on the 
exercise of shrewdness, are executed by females, whilst scrubbing and rubbing, 
bed-making and broth-making, are assigned to the males. In Paris, as we once 
heard an Irish gentleman observe, the footmen are all housemaids. 

It may be doubted, however, whether this exemption from hard labour is an en- 
viable distinction. A woman never appears to less advantage than when raising 
her voice in pecuniary disputes ; and the sharpness with which even the youngest 
and prettiest French woman looks after the main chance is far from a becoming 
accomplishment. Instinctively versed in the pecuniary interests of life, they re- 
duce every thing to the most matter-of-fact level ;—love, matrimony, gallantry, 
all is matter of arithmetic. A table of interest exceeds in importance the tables 
of the law; and, just as the chicken emerging from the egg begins to peck about 
| it, as if hatched only to fight and feed, the young and timid French bride, scarcely 

enlarged from the hands of the governess, starts forth full armed, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter, able and willing to defend her interests, to bargain, 
buy, sell, speculate at the Bourse, or discuss the clauses of a lease. A French- 
woman is taught to regard life in the most positive point of view ;—there is not 
the slightest vein of poetry in their nature. 

This love and knowledge of business, (which in the highest class of life as- 
| sumes the shape of political intrigue,) may perhaps be in some measure attribu- 
| table to the scantiness of the mental resources supplied them by education. A 
| Frenchwoman’s measure of instruction rarely exceeds the useful; and the ex- 
| cess of accomplishments and extensive acquirements of modern languages which 
| diversify the leisure of the well-born Englishwoman, are rarely bestowed on a 
| French girl, unless for professional purposes. Unaddicted to literature, and cir- 


; cumscribed in household occupation, she finds no better employment for her 
| leisure than the care and administration of the property in which she possesses an 
inalienable interest. Frenchwomen marry young; their duties commence early 
| in life; among the middling classes their children are reared away from home, that 
| maternal cares may not interfere with the active business of life; and constant 
| practice, unsoftened by gentler motives, qualifies a French matron, at five-and- 
| thirty, to overmaster Shylock himself in the items of a bargain! Nor does the 
| narrow scale of private fortunes admit, as in London, of a separate family resi- 
| dence, apart and at a distance from the house of business. The banker's count- 
| ing-house is usually next to his dining-room , and an attorney's office adjoins the 
| boudvir of his lady; there is no Bedford Square,—no citizen's pie, to secure the 
| rich tradesman’s fastidious family from the vulgar clamour of trade. The lady of 
| the wholesale dealer of the Rue des Lombards or Rue St. Denis delights, on the 
| contrary, in the hurry and scuffle which offend the nerves of the fine lady of 
Bishopgate or Cheapside. 

It may be observed, however, that housewifery and activity in business, which 
| in England are rarely separable from coarseness of manners, produce no such in- 
| fluence overa Frenchwoman Business may render unamiable, but rarely vulgar. 
| After performing household duties, executed in an English family by servants 
| alone, or presiding over business in England invariably assigned to a clerk, a 
| Frenchwoman of the middle class walks, elegantly dressed, into her drawing-room 
| receives her company with good breeding. and converses with intelligence, while 
| one of our countrywomen, arriving out of the kitchen, would inevitably move and 
| talk like a cook. 
' 
| 








English péople, male or female are, in truth, less remarkable for their conver- 
sational powers than la grande nation ; the greater part of whose time, from child- 
hood upwards, is spent in talking, and who are emancipated from the drawback 
| of national reserve. Among ourselves, opinions of important interest are 
| seldom frankly discussed, unless in the bosom of our families. A Frenchman ar- 
gues freely on the most delicate topics, with the whole circle of his friends and 
| acquaintances, while, with those of his kith and kin, he talks only of business ! 
| Interest is the great bond of family union in France ; knowledge, art, science, 
religion, politics, are matters to be discussed in any circle of casual visiters, or 
with an accidental neighbour in a coffee house. It would be impossible other- 
wise for the French to satisfy their excessive love of talking. A pause in con- 
versation at table, or in the circle of an elegant soirée, is out of the question ; it 
| would be a matter of reproach to the lady of the house and of shame to her 

guests. It is certain that this constant exercise of the colloquial powers produ- 
ces a certain ease of expression, imparting grace to commonplaces, such as they 
can never acquire from the shy, hesitating, inelegant, fecble manner and phrase- 
ology of an English person of moderate abilities. We can act, we can write, but 
we cannot talk. In this qualification, indeed, the Irish approach nearer to the 
French than either English or Scotch, 





The frankness of address observable among the French is, in some degree, 
consequent upon the fusion and confusion of ranks arising from the revolution.— 
There is very little servility in France. In other countries, the aristocracy not 
only proclaims itself porcelain, but the operative classes are equally fond of ad- 
mitting themselves clay. The distance between an English gentleman and his 
servant is almost as immeasurable as that between the Divinity and the gentle- 
man. But the French gentleman is too buoyant in his nature to keep up the for- 
malities necessary to maintain such distinctions, and the bond of fellowship has, 
moreover, been too violently agitated of late years by the people of France to ad- 
mit of any under-valuation of the tie. The top sawyer has been made to con- 
fess that his work cannot get on without the co-operation of the fellow at the 
bottom of the sawpit! 

There is one point on which the English, whether travellers or residents in 
France, are strangely apt to deceive themselves. They fancy that a golden plas- 
ter has healed up the wound of national animosity, and are fond of prosing about 
the destruction of national prejudices effected by the diffusion of knowledge.— 
Now, were every living native of France endowed with the learning of the admi- 
rable Crichton, it would not suffice to soften their antipathy to the English.— 
They detest—no '—they admire England and hate the English. They venerate 
our laws, our institutions, our enlightenment ;—they despise our manners and 
abhor our persons. The feeling breathes out on all occasions ;—in literature, 
arts, trade, policy. They never lose an opportunity of saying a contemptuous 
thing of an Englishman or doing him an ungracious turn. They have a long ar- 
rear of vengeance to discharge, which they pay off by instalments. Unable to 
make their balance good in one vast sum by a national war, they accomplish 
something by a trifle paid now and then on account. The feeling is certainly 
reciprocal, and the vengeance mutual; but we do not derive sufficient advantage 
from the wanderings or residence in England of the French to make our gibes 
and jeers an act of ingratitude. In Paris, net content with fleecing the silly 
English sheep, they throw cold water on his naked sides, and goad him into 4 
thicket of thorns. Instead of tempering the wind for their victim, they delight 


in witnessing his uneasiness, and pouring vinegar into his bleeding wounds. No! 
—Do not let us deceive ourselves! The French loathe the very name of En- 


glishman, as completely as when the hero of Agincourt held his court in the 
chateau of Vincennes. 
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= Tt must be owned, that there is something galling to the French in the conti- 

1 spectacle of the advantages monopolised by our travelling countrymen 
o Se tbeir superiority of fortune. All that is best in Paris falls to their 
name They have taken possession of the best quarter of the town, and the 
air Rivoli, Castiglione, and de la Paix, are exclusively inhabited by the 
= British. Not a Frenchman presumes to show his nose therein, saving as 
Sr iuunte of shops, maintained by the wealth and prodigality of our absentees. 
Tre hospitalities of the royal family are for the English ; the best boxes at the 
Italian and French operas are for the English ; the finest wines of Bourdeaux 
and Champagne are for the English. The English eat their truffied turkies and 
forced asparagus , the English carry off their opera dancers : the English make 
their bals masqués too hot to hold them; the English reviews sneer down their 
popular authors ; the English manufacturers seize their inventions and turn them 
toaccount. We bring off their engineers to organise our dockyards ; nay, we 
<natch the very balloon out of their hands, and traverse the fields of air over 
their heads in a inachine of their own invention. Can they be expected to for- 
give all this contumelious treatment ! 


In literature alone does there seem to exist a fair balance of plunder and pil- 








lage between the two countries, or rather, an exchange of the species, which is | 


no robbery. ‘The English (as all Europe, including their own three kingdoms 
and three thousand journalists, have united to decree) are not a dramatic nation ; 
and London is accordingly indebted to Paris for the plots and characters of nine- 
tenths of the pieces produced annually upon our stage. The moment a new 
lessee assumes the management of a patent or a minor theatre, we hear of him, 
not summoning Knowles, Bulwer, Jerrold, Sheil, Poole, or Kenny into his coun- 
cil, but setting off for Paris, where the most paltry farce produced at the most 
paltry theatre of the Boulevards,—the Gailé or Amhgu Comique,—proves more 
available io him than the best of indigenous growth. He has only to strip it of 
the elegance and spirit of its dialogue, and cleverness of its allusions, substitu- 
ting for every stroke of wit some coarse appeal to the grossness of the galleries, 
and a few clap-traps in honour of old England or the tight little island, and it is 
worth a dozen ‘“Ion’s” or “ Wrecker’s Daughter's.” Five guineas’ worth of 
second-rate translation brings thousands into the treasury, and Paris may hug it- 
self in the consciousness of supplying our dramatic market with its most attrac- 
tive wares. 

But as a counterbalance to this triumph, she borrows as largely as she lends. 
Not a clever article in our periodicals but is instantly translated into her own ; not 
a meritorious book of English‘hands but becomes speedily classical in the libraries 
ofthe French. Of African and Polar discovery, or of Australia and the Polynesian 
isles, they know nothing except through the enterprising travellers of Great Britain, 
and even our lighter sketches of European manners, such as those contained in 
Quin’s ** Danube,” or Head’s “* Bubbles,” are as well known to French as to Eng- 
lish readers. But thisis not all. At atime when not a single work of fiction in 
their language is found of a consistency to bear translation into our own, scarcely 
a day passes that some remarkable English novel does not make its triumphant 
début in Gallic costume. Scott's novels appeared in French simultaneously with 
their publication in England. The numerous works of Captain Marryat are rated 
far above those of Paul de Kock, who, though so ridiculously overrated and im- 
pertinently puffed in England, is rarely read in Paris beyond the range of the perter’s 
lodge, and stands deservedly at the bottom of their literary lists. Bulwer, too, 
enjoys a@ prodigious reputation ; and in more than one instance, his novels have 
been rendered into French by two different hands. “ Trev.iyan,” and the ‘ Mar- 
riage in High Life,’’ have succeeded, in the estimation of the é/égantes, to the 
exquisite writings of Mesdames de Souza and Cottin ; and ‘* Godolphin” is a par- 
ucularly favourite work among the French, to whose modern novels it approxi- 
mates more nearly than any other English work. ‘Trelawny’s “‘ Adventures of a 
Younger Son” is characterised by the Frenchcritics as one of the most powerful 
books of the time ; and scarcely a single eminent production of our press but | 
sas familar as Balzac or Sand to the readers of la jeune France. The French 
reproach our novelists, indeed, wlth being tame, cold, and colourless ; just as we 
would the vaudevilles borrowed by our stage flippancy, with slightness, and im- 
morality ; but so long as the system of exchange and barter prevails, we are 
hound to conclude that each nation finds its account in the traffic. 


PICCIOLA. 


This elegant little novel, which is exciting so great a sensation in Paris, and 
has been selected to compete for the Academic prize of the year, is to be given 
in a few days to the London public, in a translation of the fourth edition. | 

The following extract from the Journal des Debats, from the pen of Jules Ja- 
nin, gives us some insight into the story :— 

The author of Picciola has made proof of courage as well as talent in ven- 
turing to relate to the public a history, the naiveté and simplicity of which are al- 
most beyond belief. ‘The narrative, full of interest, and touching even to tears, 
passes in the high and palmy days of the empire of Napoleon. 

The young Count de Charney, satiated with the world, and having exhausted 
every resource of study, love, or dissipation, took it into his head one day, by 
way of change, to play at conspiring against the state. The game was a frightful 
one, though perhaps as amusing as any other ; but the imperial police was luck- 
ily at hand to look after the stakes. Fouché was pleased, however, to take pity 
on the conspirators ; and, instead of ordering them out to be shot on the plain of 
Grenelle, satisfied his sense of justice by plunging them here and there into dun- 
geons. The Count de Charney, among the rest, was imprisoned in the fortress 
of Fenestrella, where, like many others, equally out of sight and out of mind, he 
totally escaped the Emperor’s recollection. 

Charney persuaded himself at first that a prison was a place of purgatory quite 
as endurable as the society of Paris. Weary of noise, movement, and, above 
all, of philosophy, he found rest and respite in his cell; comforting himself with 
the idea that it was now other men's business to bestir themselves around him, 
and his own to be at peace. The spell lasted just three months: Charney then | 
began to find himself alone—exceedingly alone—and to call to mind the words of | 
Scripture, ‘‘ Va Soli!” Pens, ink, paper, books, were forbidden resources. He 


had no companion but the scepticism which already weighed heavy upon his 
heart ! 


She Albion. 


low,—that of the converted enthusiast,—in whom Napoleon secures a botanist 
the more for France, 


instead of a plotter against the tranquillity of the state. Of 
the love-plot and catastrophe of the story we shall add wotiong: that we may not 
forestall the delight of the readers of Picciola ; for readers innumerable will al- 
ternately smile and weep over pages, investing the simplest of subjects with in- 
terest the most powerful —pages that far exceed in attraction the frantic and 
overwrought inventions of our pseudo-German school of novel writing !”” 

This brilliant panegyric from the pen of an author, Heaven knows unused to 
the praising mood, goes far in attestation of merits which have already thrown 
the new novel of Monsieur de Saintine into a fourth cdition. But Janin has not 
touched upon the critical point most interesting to an English reader. At the 
opening of the work Charney is placed in the precise position of “ ‘Tremaine ;” 
the same endowments, the same opulence, the same elegance of mind, the same 
fastidiousness, the same satiety, the same scepticism ; and it is curious to trace 
the mode in which the conversion of the French infidel is effected, in opposition 
| to that invented by Mr. Plumer Ward. Love and poetical associations have their 
| share in each. But the metaphysics of the English squire differ widely from 
those of the Piedmontese patriot ; and it will be curious to determine on which 
side the judgment of the English public is to be enlisted. 

As a work at once most striking and most original, we incline strongly in fa- 
vour of Picciola ; and it would not much surprise us should it obtain a degree of 
popularity in the London world of letters, equal to that enjoyed aforetime by 
“Paul et Virginié,” “ Atala,” or “Undine.” The moral feeling of the country 


will enlist itself eagerly in favour of a work whose purposes are so worthy, and 
whose execution is so truly admirable. 


Davieties. 


The Sweetheart's Ghost.—The inhabitants of a commune in the vicinity of 
Aire, in France, are at present quite in a state of consternation in consequence 
of a supernatural delivery of certain letters at the house of a young man whose 
mistress died about 12 months ago. In the space of about a fortnight his de- 
ceased bride, it is alleged, has written no less than nine letters, in each of which 
she threatens that she will come with all the horrors of the tomb, and drag him 
out of bed by the heels, if he dares to contract the marriage which it appears he 
has in contemplation. The most extraordinary part of this strange affair is, that 
the letters, instead of coming by the terrestrial mode of transit, are dropped down 
the chimney. 

The celebrated Lord Sandwich, when he was at Paris, took lessons of one of 
the most distinguished French dancing-masters. ‘The man was extremely atten- 
tive and civil, and attended his Lordship regularly until the time for his return to 
England arrived. Lord Sandwich being pleased with his conduct, asked him if 
he could do him any service in London. ‘My Lord,” said the man, bowing, ‘I 


have only to beg, as a particular favour, that your Lordship will never tell of whom 
you learned to dance.” 





Delicate Confidence.—The ancient practice of examining the cellars, &c. under 
the two Houses of Parliament, previous to their meeting, is now dispensed with, 
in compliment to the Popish Governor of the Government.—Bristol Journal. 


A quotation of Lord Holland's translated by Sir James Graham. 
Lord Holland.—* Sed qne perpetud sunt agitata manent.” 
Sir James Graham.—* Perpetuate agitation, for by it we remain in Downing 
Street.”’ 

A lady at a ball, asked Mr. J. what he thought of her daughter. 
charming,” he replied‘*‘ a very pearl !” 
J.” “Why you are mother of pearl.” 

Appropriate Locality.—Dr. Johnson it is notorious, was a “huge feeder :” 


George Colman used to say that his appetite was worthy of his residence, Polt 
Court. 


“She is 
“And what do you think of me? Mr. 


A good reason for Leaving. — My Lord,” said the Earl of S’s cook, ‘you keep 
so poor a table that I shall forget my trade—I must go.” 

Costume.—When a man’s character is established he may wear an old coat— 
two gentlemen of this description passing hastily for different parts of the theatre, 
one addressed the other—“ Pray are you the box keeper !’’ ‘ No,” was the reply, 
“are you?” 

An old pensioner, named Beadle, who boasted of having sat as one of the 
council of ten, in Venice Preserved, and of having carried a bammer before Corio- 
lanus when personated by Mr. J. P. Kemble, at Drury Lane Theatre, was fined 
20s. for “‘ wringing the nose” of Blany, the serjeant of supernumeraries at the 
aforesaid theatre, who, he said, had tried to supersede him. 


Some one observing that Alderman Wood was decayng—‘* Why does he not 
get dipped in Kyan’s tank,” said Hook, “ that’s the remedy for the dry-rot in 
wood.” 


The Conservative has the following apt anecdote :—A master manufacturer, 
in the habit of paying wages to twenty or thirty men every Saturday night, some- 
times indulged in conversation with one of them, an excellent workman, and 
somewhat of an original character, but, withal, a sadly dissipated drunken dog, 
and a violent Radical. Upon one of these occasions Tom said, “ Ah! Sir, we 
shan’t have to trouble you much longer to pay us at all; things are going on very 
well, and we shall soon have money enough ourselves.” ‘ What do you mean, 
Tom?” said his master : ‘‘ Are you going to commit an act of robbery, or what !”’ 
“No, Sir, but the levelling system will soon take place, and then you know, 
Master, we shall be all rich alike.’ Oh!” said his master, “that’s it: but 
look you, Tom; suppose this grand scheme were to take place to-morrow, what 
would be the consequence : you would drink, do no work, and, of course get 
poor : J should labour hard to become rich; and at the end of a year or so, there 
would be the same inequality of fortune as at starting ; how would you manage 
then?” “ Why, level again, to be sure, Sir!” was Tom's characteristic 
reply. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 





One day, when the captive was more than usually dispirited, as he was pacing 
a small court-yard attached to his prison, he discovered a blade of grass, a plant, 
a flower, springing between the stones of the damp pavement. Charney’s com- 
passion was moved towards the feeble vegetable, to which every breath of air 
scemed to threaten destruction ; and, slight as was the accession thus afforded to | 
his solitude, a whole poem soon became developed in its existence. Having pre- | 
served the fragile shoot from destruction, the warmth of the summer sunshine | 
endowed it progressively with force and brilliancy. Slight as it was in its first at- ; 
tempts at vegetation, it soon became the grace and ornament of Fenestrella, turn- | 
ing towards the sun, and brightening its delicate hues by the absorption of those 
beneficent beams. Charney is now no longer alone! He has found something | 
to tend, to watch over, to admire, to study, to bless, to love !—his Picciola—his | 
gift from heaven—his flower—his treasure ! 

Picciola increases rapidly in stature. Like a fair girl she advances with spor- | 
tive steps towards maturity. Her graceful form, her fluttering foliage, her pen- 
dant branches, the tresses of her spring-time, were gradually developed, till at 
length her fragrant breath became perceptible, exhaling through a lovely flower! 
Every new charm is a source of delight to the prisoner. Every day he is re- 
quired anew to wonder, admire, enjoy, revere ! 

This singular passion of a human being for a plant, and the lovely and inno- 
cent flower, the contemplation of which affords a balm to the captive’s wounded | 
soul, are depicted with unequalled elegance and spirit by Monsieur de Saintine. | 

The utmost simplicity of good taste prevails throughout his work; yet what | 
emotions are called forth by a perusal of its pages! What an admirable sketch 
is the character of the gaoler, Ludovico, at once so benevolent and so savage. 
Every time the winds of Heaven blow roughly round the foriress of Fenestrella, | 
the reader begins to tremble for Picciola, and in trembling for Picciola, for Char- | 
ney. None but those who have perused the book would believe the degree of 





interest which the author has managed to excite by the mere blasts of an autum- view with Bonaparte. 


nal storm ! | 


There is one crisis of the story in which the feelings of the reader are wrought | the count’s apartment. 
up to the highest pitch: the most highly-touched drama is scarcely capable of | ringing 


Producing @ scene more impressive. 


some disorder,—that his idol is about to perish. The leaves are drooping, the 
flowers withering. On examination, the Count discovers that the earth around 
her roots no longer suffices for the nourishment of a plant enclosed between the 
stones of the pavement ; and, lo! Charney, who a moment before was rapt into 
Elysium, discovers himself to be still a state prisoner. Infatuated by the attrac- 
tions of an organized being, by whose phenomena he has been taught to revere 
the foresight and goodness of Providence, the sceptic appeals to Heaven itself to 
Preserve the helpless plant from destruction. 


Charney, the infidel, having been thus compelled to worship the Supreme Be- 


ing—Charney, the conspirator, is next induced to throw himself at the feet of the | traitor to my country. 


Emperor, and implore a remission of the sentence passed upon his plant. He 


asks only permission to raise a few paving stones. That which he had disdained 
‘0 do in his own behalf, he does not scruple to attempt for the sake of Picciola in 
her last moments. The Emperor is at Marengo, passing in review the grand army 
of the ermpire, and commemorating the triumphs of the republic ; and to hun, 


hrou: i 
Virough the medium of @ heroine secondary in interest only to Picciola, the cap- 
uve addresses a petition. 


PR soe is the first to bestow her compassion on the memorialist :—Jose- | 


me the presiding Spirit of Malmaison, herself a passionate lover of flowers 
is = igh her interposition, after a thousand dangers and difficulties, the pavement 
Cmoved, and Picciela set at liberty. One only liberation, of course, can fol- 





| passion. 





Inthe Table-talk of Cambaceres, just published in Paris, there are three or four 
anecdotes of Napoleon, which we shall extract. The first is said to have been 
related by Cambacéres, and is an account of his first interview with that extraordi- 
nary man. At the end of 1794, Aubry, then the President of the War Com- 
mittee, was jealous of General Bonaparte, and on some occasion, reproached him 


| with being young :—“ People soon get old in the battle field,” replied Napoleon, 


“ 


and I am just come from it.” Aubry, soon after, preferred a charge of insubor- 
dination against the too youthful general ; and Cambacéres, as a matter of course, 
signed his dismissal. We relate the sequel in Cambacéres’s own words. “A 
few days after, a person knocked at my door at eight o'clock in the morning. On 
entering, I beheld a short, slim, sallow-faced young man, not overnice in his toilet. 
His hair was smooth down, and hanging in dog's ears, which was then the fashion. 
His dress was after his own fashion: his boots too short, his coat too long, his 
cravat rumpled; and his hat gave evidence of long service. But, amid this 
strangeness of appearance and attire, I could not but notice a small white hand, 
exquisitely formed: a mouth beautiful, especially whe animated by a smile of 
benevolence or of irony ; and then his eyes! they were those of the lion and the 
eagle,—two perpetual flashes of lightning,—mild, terrible, interrogative, confi- 
ding, and expressing the sublime feelings of genius and magnanimity He had 
the appearance of a king under the disguise of a poor suitor; or, more correctly 
speaking, of Jupiter ready to visit Philemon and Baucis. His voice was full, 
sonorous, and vibrating ; it agitated the heart. His gestures were easy, simple, 
and noble, but always commanding. Intellectual power was manifest ; in short, 
the fascination of this young man was magical and irresistible. The moment he 
appeared, no one could contest his being entitled to the first place, and this was 
my own feeling. ‘ Citizen,’ said he, ‘I am General Bonaparte, whom you have 
unjustly dismissed.’” ‘The rest of the anecdote is not worth translating. 


Here is another related by Cownt Fabre de (Aude. It was also his first inter- 
«A man, designated under the name of P. , and de- 
scribed by the count as a consummate scoundrel, one morning sought refuge in 
At that moment (says the count) there was so violent a 


at my door-bell, that I was startled P uttered a cry, which fortu- 








One day, at the close of summer, Charney | nately was smothered by his terror ; he then cast a wild look around him, leaped 
‘0 rapturous contemplation of his flower, or rather his mistress, (for Picciola has | over my bed, and squatted dowr behind it. . ade 
become the mistress of his affections,) perceives that she is languishing under | man was ushered in. Shall I describe him! 


The door having been opened, a 
It is not possible. It was Gene- 
ral Bonaparte. Anger flashed from his blue eyes, which had become dark with 
Innocent as I was, I experienced the alarm of a guiltyman. ‘I am, I 
at the residence of citizen Fabre de l'Aude!’ ‘ Youare, citizen; and 
of addressing General Bonaparte.’ ‘ You are right, 
and he comes peaceably aceably indeed !) for information concerning a scoun- 

| drel, a teat a Pn I will kill him, citizen of the Five Hundred, if 
I can find him; I will put him to death with my own hands.’ ‘ May I ask the 
nature of his offence, general?’ ‘On the one hand, he corresponds with the En- 
glish Cabinet in my name ; and, on the other, denounces me to the Directory as 
What think of this, citizen Fabre?’ ‘That, with the 

| sole exception of General’ Bonaparte, every one has aright to hang him. But 
| you are ahero.’ ‘lam aman of honour, citizen, and am bound to punish a mon- 
| ster. I expect his address from you.’ ‘And from you,’ I replied, ‘I expect his 
pardon.’ J] then pointed out to the general how he would debase himself by shed- 
ding the blood of so contemptible a wretch. After reflecting for a few mome 
he replied, ‘ You are right, | will spare his life. 1 ndertake however, to make 
him confess his baseness.—clearly, concisely, and without subterfuge 
appear, from his own confession, 2s black 
At this price he is safe, otherwise not.’ 
thunder, was not to be resisted. I promised all in the name of P 


presume, 
J have the honour, I believe, 





This ultimatum, uttered ina voice of 
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your acquaintance. Pray come and see me. I have but little time I can call my 
own. I am to be married to-morrow, and must soon leave Paris.’” 


A third anecdote is related by the Baron de Lamothe Langon himself. “ One 
day when the sky was dark, the sun closely wrapped in thick vapours, and I was 
wandering through Paris, chance led me to the Louvre. At first | hesitated 
whether I should ascend to the picture gallery, or go through the halls of an- 
tiquities. My good star made me choose the latter, and this change from my 
original intention was not without influence over the remainder of my life. * * * 
The Hunting Diana, that marvel of art, then placed in the room which Pradhon 
had decorated with so much talent, caught my attention. * * * I stood pen- 
sive and motionless before this statue, and did not perceive that I was an object 
of curiosity to a person who had entered some time before, and was enjoying my 
enthusiasm. * * * It was no less a personage than his Imperial Majesty. 
* * * He had patiently waited during ten minutes, and patience was not one of 
his virtues ; but finding that I remained absorbed in the contemplation of the 
Diana, he came close to me, and raising his hand, so as to engage my attention— 
‘Sir,’ said he, laughing, ‘do not ferget that Pygmalion fell in love with a statue.’ 
These words brought me back from the intellectual to this lower world, and I 
cast a glance towards the speaker, whom I knew to be the Emperor. Uncertain 
whether or not he wished to be known, I contented myself with bowing, accord- 
ing to the usage of the world, with regard to a superior. ‘Are you a sculptor?’ 
‘No—Sir.” Napoleon smiled at my marked hesitation, which proved that I 
knew him. ‘A painter!’ ‘No, Sir.” ‘What are you then?’ said he, some- 
what impatiently. ‘I am a candidate for those duties, in pursuing which a man 
may become useful to his sovereign.’ ‘You wish to be an Auditor in the State 
Council?’ ‘Such is my desire!’ ‘Who knows yout’ ‘Prince Cambacérés, 
and Count Fabre de l’Aude.’ ‘Your name.’ ‘I stated it.’ ‘Where is your 
father?’ ‘I have lost him.’ ‘ By emigration.’ ‘ No, he died on the scaffold in 
1794.’ ‘Ah! you know me, and have only pretended that you did not. You 
shall be a diplomatist.’ ‘I am the subject of your Imperial Majesty ; was it my 
duty to raise the veil with which the Emperor was pleased to cover himself ? 
‘Well spoken! very well! Continue as you have begun, and you will find 


the route easy which you have still to run. But, above all things, be sub- 
missive,’ ”’ 


rr 
POLICE. 

The Jealous Wife-—On Tuesday Mrs. Ann Blake, a respectable-looking-young 
woman was charged with having committed the following violent assault upon an 
elderly woman named Ryder :— 
The Complainant, with a volubility truly surprising, proceeded to state that she 
kept an eating-house and chandler’s-shop, No. 2, North-walk-row, Paddington, 
and that the defendant, who lived in the same neighbourhood, had lately taken it 
into her head than an improper intimacy subsisted between her husband and com- 
plainant. Full of the green-eyed monster, she rushed into the house on Saturday 
evening last, and exclaimed, “give me my husband; you’ve got him here. 
Complainant assured her to the contrary, but all to no purpose, as the infuriated 
woman flew at her, and having struck her two or three hard blows, proceeded to 
tear her cap to fragments, and the hair in handsful from her head. Complainant, 
in endeavouring to defend herself from this sudden and furious onset, got her 
thumb into the defendant's mouth, which instantly closed with the bait, and which 
performed the office of a thumb-screw so efficiently that all her attempts to get 
away proved fruitless, till she was at length released by a neighbour who was at- 
tracted by her piercing screams. 

Defendant.—Look at my face that you have so disfigured, you hussey. 

Complainant.—Look at my thumb that’s the question. 

Defendant.—It serves you right, you howdacious old creature, how dare you 
inveigle my husband? 

Complainant—Me inveigle your husband, how dare you say such a thing, marm * 
Defendant.-Why didn’t I catch you drinking with him at the Grand Junc- 
tion! 

Complainant (turning up her eyes).—Oh, you wicked homan to insinuate sich 
a thing ; you never seed us at the Grand Junction in your life. All as I knows 
of the good man is, that he once came to my shop, and axed for a hapoth of 
winegar, a hapoth of pepper, and a hapoth of mustard, which I served him with, 
and he went away directly. 

Defendant.—I can ,bring a vitness wot will prove that he lighted his pipe at 
your fire. 

Complainant.—No sich thing. 
any person’s husband. 

Mr. Rawlinson, after inspecting the tattered garments of the belligerents, 
which were held up to view, decided the case by fining the defendant in the sum 
of one shilling. 


I’m a respectable vidder, and wouldn't harbour 





Suntaary. 


Miss Elizabeth Wright Macauley, so notorious as a lecturer, actress, an! preach- 
er of the gospel, died suddenly in York, on Wednesday week, having delivered a 
public lecture the evening before. 

At the Tuileries every sort of precaution which prudence can dictate, and which 
experience can suggest, is being taken to prevent any attempt being made on the 
life of the King in the palace. The Aides-de-camp, the Orderly Officers, and the 
Adjutants, form three orders of surveillance ; then come the Civil Officers of 
the House, who are charged with the most minute objects of surveillance. 
The Officers of the Hearth are charged to examine if all the pieces of wood 
brought to the various hearths of the palace forthe fires are marked with the ham- 
mer of the Tuileries. The impression which these minute precautions produce 
on all those who are in the chateau, is of a most painful cheracter.—Paris 
Papers. 

setters from Rome, of the 10th of February, mention that Peter Bonaparte, 
son of Prince Lucien, who was sentenced to death by the ordinary tribunals, had 
appealed to the Sacra Consulta (the Supreme Court) to revise the judgment; the 
result of which was, that the latter Court decreed him to sixteen years’ rigor- 
ous imprisonment. The Pope, however, commuted this punishment to per- 
petual banishment from the Papal dominions. The exiled Prince left Rome on 
the 8th, to embark at Civita Vecchia on board the first ship that should sail for 
England. 

A private letter of the 10th instant, from Pampeluna, states that an attempt 
had been made on the life of Don Carlos by an individuel, who hoped, it is said, 
to obtain a sum of money and the favour of the Government of Madrid by assas- 
sinating the Pretender. ‘The attempt was made at a village between Tolosa and 
Onate. 

The patience of the electors of Westminster with their pseudo Representa- 
tives in Parliament begins to give way. General Evans coolly tells them to wait 
till it suits his military convenience to leave Spain; and Burdett not only refuses 
to take a journey from Brighton to vote on the most important questions, but has 
actually offered to pair off against “the Reform Ministers”? with Mr. Hanbury 
Tracy. This fact was stated at a meeting of the electors last night by Colonel 
Jones. It must, we imagine, destroy the remnant of the prestige for “ old Glory.” 
—Spectator. 

Reform of the Post-ofice—On Thursday, on the motion of Mr. Labouchere, 
seconded by Mr. Wallace, four bills were introduced to effect changes in the 
management of the Post-office. The first was to repeal the 160 or 170 Acts 
now in force; the second to amend the criminal law in reference to the depart- 
ment; the third was for the regulation of the rates of postage, and the internal 
management of the Post-office ; and the fourth related to franking letters In re- 
ply to a question by Mr. Hume, Mr. Spring Rice stated that it was intended to re- 
introduce the bill, rejected last session by the lords, for vesting the control of the 
Post-office in a commission. 


The most afflicting visitation that we have seen recorded, connected with the 
late epidemic, has just come to our knowledge. In the course of one week in 
January, a young man, living at Gosfield, named Samuel Everett, lost his father, 
mother, sister, uncle, and aunt, who were all previously strong healthy people. 
The person who has suffered this dreadful bereavement is now lying dangerously 
ill, from a second attack of the same direful malady.— Essex Herald. 

A Miser.—Died on Monday, in Peascod-street, Windsor, Mr. Baker, at an ad- 
vanced age. Mr. Baker nearly the whole of his life has lived in a little fou 
roomed cottage in Peascod-street, and was accustomed to purchase the cheapest, 
and coarsest food. He was generally supposed to be rich ; but upon the opening 
of his will he was discovered to have died worth the enormous sum of £90,000; . 
—Reading Mercury. 

On Wednesday their Majesties arrived in town, and at two the King held his 
first Levee for the season, at which the presentations were very numerous. Pre- 
viously to the Levee the Embassy from Madagascar, in their national costume, 
were introduced to his Majesty, and the Duke of Montrose delivered the Order 
of the Garter worn by his late father. 

At the express desire of the Emperor of Austria, Prince Esterhazy is to con- 
tinue Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s for three years. We have great 
satisfaction in thus confirming a report which has been current in the diplomatic 
circles for some days, as the Prince is decidedly popular in this country. 








The New Palace.—The gas will be laid down in about three wecks, and the 


nts, | edifice will be occupied by their Majesties and the Court in May. 


Bankrupt Petitions —The number of orders pronounced by his Honour the 


Let him | Vice-Chancellor on Bankrupt Petitions were —In the year 1827, 273, 1828 ; 351 ; 
as ink, and myself as white as snow. | 1829, 442; 1830, 478; 1831, 390. 


Number of Bankrupt Petitions heard in the 


Court of Review in each year since its establishment —1832, 837; 1833, 736 ; 
: the Ge- 


neral then said, ‘ Citizen of the Five Hundred, I am delighted at having formed 


1834, 483; 1835, 545; 1836, 463 —Parliament Paper. 
According to a return, made by the Patriarch of Greece to his government, it 
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appears that the plague in that country has carried off 4,303 Greeks. The num- 
berof the Armenians and Jews who have fallen victims to the desease has not been 
ascertained. 
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She Albion. 


April 15, 





the abolition of those rates, because he begged to ask their Lordships this ques- 
tion, whether, if the measure had been fairly stated to the people, they would not 
have been so far satisfied with it, having found that there was to be a fund for 


Mr Ward has declined to become a candidate for the representation of New- | the repairs of those edifices which they apprehended would fall into decay, be- 


castle-upon-Tyne, on the ground that the parties in that town are so nearly balan- 
ced that without the aid of local connection he could not expect the scale to 
turn in his favour. Mr. Ward has accepted the invitation of the electors of Shef- 
field. 


A very numerous and respectable meeting of the Conservative tradesmen took 
place a few evenings ago at the King’s Arms, when 73 new members were 
elected. 

Expensive Litigation.—On Monday last the first Chamber of the Royal Court 
in Paris gave a decision in a case where the subject in dispute, a piece of land, 
produced only a revenue of 18 centimes. ‘The costs to the litigating persons 
amounted to 4,000 francs. 

—— 


Lntperial Parliament, 


PLAN FOR THE ABOLITION OF CHURCH RATES. 
House of Lords, March 9. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY—My Lords, [ hold in my hands a great 
many petitions from various places, to the same effect as those which have been 
presented in such numbers by my Right Rev Friends who have preceded me. It 
is not my usual custom, my Lords, to address to your Lordships many observa- 
tions on the presentation of petitions; but I am placed under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and I, therefore, trust that your Lordships will excuse me if, on the 
present occasion, I depart from the general rule prescribed. My Lords, it has 
been assumed from the number of petitions which have been presented to your 
Lordships against the church rates, and from the meetings that have taken place 
in different parts of the country on the subject, that the country is hostile to 
church rates. Now nothing can show the fallacy of that supposition more than 
the great number of petitions which have poured into the House recently of an 
adverse description—[hear, hear.] One of the petitions, which I have the honor 
of now presenting, states ‘that the representation that those rates are unpopular 
among the members of the church is not true” [hear, hear.] The petitioners, my 
Lords, go on to say that the removal of those rates will be detrimental, and “ they 
canvot bear the idea of those buildings being suffered to go into decay and dilapi- 
dation’ —the effects that would be produced, the petitioners believe, by the abo- 
lition of church rates. My Lords, the feeling against those rates is chiefly con- 
fined to towns, and those towns which are situate in populous districts. But the 
Opposition to them was not confined to cburch rates merely ; for do not those who 
oppose the church rates tell you—do they not avow it openly—that they have 
ulterior objects! [hear, hear.] It has been said, and often repeated, that “the 
measure which would be proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers on the subject of 
church rates would be satisfactory to all parties.” I wish, my Lords, indeed, 
now that it has been brought forward, that T could say that it was satisfactory to 
all parties. But when I lock at the plan which has been submitted to the House 
of Commons, I cannot suppose that it can be believed for a moment to be of 
such a character; and I am surprised, nay I may say astonished, that the plan 
should be considered satisfactory to the clergy and to the church. When I con- 
sider the outline of it, |] confess that it appears to me to be so unjust in its prin- 
ciples, and so pregnant with mischief in its consequences, that I cannot give my 
assent to it [hear, hear]. It takes that property away from the church which 
fram time immemorial has belonged to it—and for whose benefit, I may ask? Is 
the rate repined at on account of any pecuniary burden!’ No, my Lords, it is rot ; 
for the dissenter disdains to say that he feels it as a pecuniary burden ; but he ob- 
jects to it on another ground—that of principle [hear, hear]; the principle of his 


cause the church rates hitherto applied to that purpose were to be abolished ? 
Now, if the public had been made acquainted with the fact of there being about 
to be a fund established with that view, he would ask, in the name of common 
sense, whether any objection to it would have been made in the country t He 
| had said on a former occasion, he did hope that the measure would be satisfac- 
tory, and he would still maintain that it would be found advantageous, for it 
would put a complete stop to those inconveniences and discords which, it 
| was admitted, even by the Right Reverend Bench itself, attended the pre- 
jsent state of things. He certainly thought that, under this improved 
‘system of management, church property would be increased in its value, 
and the expected fund adequate for purposes in themselves highly desirable.— 
He would admit, with the most Rev. Prelate, that the question was fairly open 
how this should be applied—whether to those objects to which the government 
was desirous to apply them or to church purposes alone. Peace and harmony 
amongst all classes of christians were objects in his estimation of the utmost im- 
portance. The peace, harmony, and cordiality of all the King’s subjects ought 
to be the first object of a Christian Legislature, but more especially of a Chris- 
tian hierarchy. Although he was the strongest possible friend to the plan of aug- 
menting, through the increased value of church property, the smaller livings, he 
must still say, though it might give him some regret, that he must give the pre- 
ference to the project of his Majesty’s government. ‘The relief that was inten- 
ded to be given by the abolition of the present system of church rates was not a 
partial relief, or a benefit intended only to conciliate a certain class of the 
King’s subjects. It would reach all classes—it would be conducive to the ser- 
vice of the state and the general interests of society. It was a great object with 
him to provide for the quiet, peace, and harmony of the subjects of this realin, 
whatever it might be to the most Reverend Prelate and his brothers—[murmurs. ] 
If the object of the right Rev. Bench was to effect an augmentation only of the 
smaller livings, it would be necessary to adopt some of the machinery of this bill. 
He had listened with concern, indeed, with great sorrow, and certainly with much 
attention to the most Reverend Prelate when he announced that it was the in- 
tention of the Reverend Bench to give their decided opposition to the measure, 
because he assumed that it would not be without its weight on society at large ‘ 
but he assured them and the country, that that announcement should not induce 
him to alter that course which he considered just and beneficial to the best inter- 
ests of society, and he would therefore persevere. 

The Bishop of LONDON.--So, my Lord, because we are members of a church 
and represent the religious interests of that part of society over which we are 
called to preside—because we have felt it our duty to protest strongly, though 
mildly, against a measure which we deprecate—we are to be denounced as array- 
ed against the peace and tranquillity of the public—[loud cheers]. Because we 
protest against a sacrilegious spoliation of the property of the church, we are as- 
sumed to be the enemies of peace, and wanting in Christian charity. Is it be- 
cause an emergency has arisen for which it is difficult to provide—is the protestant 
church to be sacrificed ’—[great cheering.] It must appear to Noble Lords that 
the Noble Viscount felt himself to be wrong, from the vehement attack which he 
(the Prime Minister) had mace upon my most Reverend I*riend and the protestant 
hierarchy—[renewed cheering]. Although I feel a difficulty from its subtlety 
(though indeed it hardly deserves that name), 1 will endeavour to expose the 
sophistry of the argument of the Noble Viscount. He says that the proceedings 
which are going on with respect to church rates are scandalous. | admit it; but 
to whom are they scandalous! ‘To a small body in the population, who, as was 
observed by my most Rey. Friend, knew the liability of their property to Church 
Rates, when they purchased or inherited it [loud cries of hear]. Does the Noble 





oljection being because it is a contribution to the maintenance of the established 
church [hear, hear]. ‘This, my Lords, is his objection. If there were funds, | 
what can be more proper than that those funds should be supplied for the pressing 
wants of the members of the church who are now deprived of means of religious 
worship? fhear, hear.] It is admitted onall hands that there is a great deficiency | 
onthis point. We have the statement on evidence vpon which your Lordships | 
can rely, that there are a hundred thousand—nay, hundreds of thousands of per- | 
sons, or, I might say, near a million of persons in this country who may be said | 
to be almost destitute of the means of attending the church, or of having pasto- | 
ralcare. ‘To instance a parish in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, I think, 
if I recollect the numbers rightly, there are but 30 clergymen in a population of 
160,000 persons. And in the norihern parts of the kingdom, particularly in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, the proportion of the population, in comparison with 
the number of the clergy, is still greater. And let your Lordships consider what 
will be done by the projected measure—a measure which takes away a sum of 
money, the furnishing of which is no pecuniary burden, and the removal gives 
no rehef. Such is the nature of the plan, and such the mode of raising the mo- 
ney which we consider to be so useful when it is applied to the spiritual wants of 
the community, in the way it has been heretofore applied. If the object of the 
sysiem, as at present exercised, be exceptionable, as is insisted by those who are 
opposed to it, what shall we say of the plan proposed? It is neither more nor less 
than degrading to the dignitaries of the church, and placing them under the ma- 
nagement of commissioners invested with full powers of granting leases, of sell- 
ing reversions, mortgaging, nay, of alienating the property of the church. Now, 
who is so blind as not to see that the effect will be (I do not say that such is the 
olyect) tudegrade the dignitaries of the church, to give it the mildest term, making 
them mere annuitants [hear, hear], and to render them dependant upon the board 
of commissioners, the greater portion of them nominated by and under the ex- 
isung government ? There might a time come when the aggregate sum to be 
obtained by this plan might be swept away [hear, hear]. My Lords, having said 
enough to show the injustice of the plan, and the degrading effect it would have 
upon the dignitaries of the church, and the atteck it makes upon the interests and 
property of the church itself, I have a few further observations to offer. I have, 


my Lords, felt myself obliged to come forward with these remarks, not only as | 


regards my own feelings, and in conformity with the view which I have upon the 
subject ; but I have been authorised to convey to your Lordships, from a meeting 
of 15 bishops, which took place to-day, and comprising nearly the whole of the 
prelates in town, their unanimous concurrence in those sentiments [hear, hear] ; 
and to state that itis their determination to resist the proposed measure by all 
proper, justifiable, and constitutional means. From the plan proposed, the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Llandaff, and the Dean of St. Paul's, appeared in the list of commissioners, 
and were to be intrusted with the management of the estates of the church, and 
a notion has gone abroad that we, who are of the ecclesiastical commission, were 
privy to the plan [hear, hear]. That is not the case, but | do not complain that 
such a notion should have gone abroad. My reason for coming forward and pub- 
licly stating that | am authorised to say that the plan was brought forward without 
our concurrence, is to remove that notion. ‘The clergy have been excited and 
alarmed in consequence of that supposition having gone abroad, and in order to 
reheve us from the odium which attached to it, ] have thought it right to state 
publicly what I have done. It now only remains for me to present the petitions. 

The petitions having been laid upon the table, 

Viscount MELBOURNE said he had listened with the deepest respect and 
mest anxious attention to the most Rev. Prelate, not only as conveying his own 
sevtiments, but, speaking, as he did, in the name of the Right Rev. Prelates to 
whem he had alluded. He had listened, he would repeat, with the utmost 
anxiety and attention, and, he would add, with the deepest sorrow and concern to 
that statement—fhear, hear]. He had listened to him with the deepest atten- 
taon, because he felt tliat the opinions which the most Rev. Prelate had express- 
ed would have some effect upon the measure which had been introduced into 
the other house of parliament—a measure which he (Lord Melbourne) believed 
to be beneficial to the church itself, advantageous to the country, and in every 
respect calculated to give satisfaction to the people. He had the greatest anxiety 
Yor the preservation of the church, and he believed the measure did not deserve 
that condemnation which it had received at the hands of the most Rev. Prelate, 


who appeared to him to have pronounced an opinion upon it with precipitancy ; | 
end he could not help thinking that the most Rev. Prelate had been urged on by | 


those who had more guile and deeper designs than the most Rev. Prelate, in 
order to produce an effect upon that and the other house of parliament, as re- 
garded the measure itself—[hear, hear]. Considering that it was a measure of 
peace and concorl—(here sone pecrs on the opposition side laughed, and a cry 


of Order, from the ministerial side followed). The occasion was one of such a 


«baracter, and the matter of so grave a Nature, that he thought it required serious | 


consnieration. He would repeat that the measure was one of peace and con- 


cord—[hear}; and considering it in that light, and considering that it had met 


with the approbation of his Majesty’s government ; and eonside ring that it was | 
calculated to put an end to a state of things which the most Rev. Prelate had 


himself adinitted ought to be put an end to—considering all this, he thought it 


wed have been more decent, he thought it would have been more becoming, if | 


the most Rev. Prelate had waited until the decision of the question had been 
come to elsewhere, instead of now pronouncing with such precipitate haste a | 
sentence of condemnation upon it—{hear}]. ‘The most Rev. Prelate, as one of | 
the commissioners, had been some time in possession of the general principles | 
of the plan, and yet he did not object to it. Considering what the object of the 
plan was- -censidering the attention which had been given to it, it would have 
been more fitting and more becoming had the most Rev. Prelate abstained from | 
new f0inzZ Into any consideration of it. The most Rev. Prelate had stated that 


+} ty re hal ¢ . 

be petitioners had expressed an anxiety to preserve the church rates, 
I ht th < : 
snoeurht the 


| 


and they 
abolition of them inexpedient, but their principal anxiety was that 
the churches sheuid not fail into decay and ruin. He (Lord Melbourne) believed | 
chat there had been a great ' 


| of tithes 


misapprehension on the part of the petitioners against | 


Viscount imagine that we will believe him, when le assures us that peace would 


| be the result of this concession! Of such assurances we have heard enough on 


various occasions, in order to induce us to make concession pon concession to 
Ireland. Have these assurances been realised, or have not the results been re- 


| newed agitation? [hear, hear.] Has not a Member of the other House, notorious 


for his hostility to the church, made a boast publicly that this is only an instal- 
iment? Has he not, at a recent meeting of dissenters, said, that this was only 
the first step? and when a Scotch Minister said ‘* What! are we not to get rid 
' The Hon. Member replied, “ Let us say nothing about that now ; 
one step at a time if you please.”” ‘The Noble Viscount says that he, indeed, did 


| not believe that in this expression of his sentiments the most Rev. Prelate was 


impelled by motives of his own, but was rather instigated by the guile of others, 
or words to that effect. It is true that the expression of our sentiments has been 
hastened by what we consider disengenuous and discourteous treatment to some 
Members of the Right Rev. Bench—I allude to those who are Members of the 
church commission. Upon this point the speech of the Noble Viscount has been 
anything but candid. Has not the proposition of increasing the value of church pro- 
perty already attracted the lively attention and patient consideration of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners? Was not the subject specially referred to us in the in- 
struction to provide for the spiritual wants and religious instructions of the peo 
ple? Do you suppose, my Lords, that under such a recommendation we did not 
think of the expediency or inexpediency of introducing some measure to increase 
the value of church property? In the report made by us to the crown, we stated 
that we had fully entered into the consideration of the question, and on mature de- 
liberation, rejected it as inexpedient. We could have stated, at length, various 
reasons for rejecting the proposition. The Government scheme will prove 
fallacious as ameasure of finance; it proceeds upon erroncous statements of 
facts, and, asa fiscal measure, cannot stand the test. I told your Lordships that 
we, the ecclesiastical commissioners, had decided against the suggestion of giving 
an increased value to church property, because it was inexpedient and impractica- 
ble. I assert that we came unanimously to that determination. Now, my Lords, 
recollect who are the church commissioners—[loud cheers]. 

Viscount MELBOURNE—I beg to say that | always thought that it was ex- 
pedient and proper to do so. 

The Bishop of LONDON--I do not recollect the Noble Viscount to have done 
so, but as he says he did I am bound to believe him; but this I know, that 
there are other ministers of the crown upon that commission, and they stated that 
they never would agree to any such plan—[tremendous cheering for some time]. 
If the commission deemed it inexpedient to alter the tenure of church property, 
even to assist in promoting religious instruction, and provide for the spiritual 
wants of the people, why was it now expedient to alter the tenure of that pro- 
perty. in order to aid those who could not be considered to have any title to our 
| consideration; The Noble Viscount had thrown out a taunt against the Rev 
Bench, and expressed his surprise that we, as the ministers of peace, should not 
be desirous, in this instance, to promote peace and harmony in society. | am far 
from being an enemy to peace and tranquillity, but I cannot help being persuaded 
that w@ shall do more to promote peace and harmony in society by opposing the 
project of his Majesty's ministers than by supporting it. In taking this part to- 
night, I speak not so much for the sake of the clergy as for the sake of the peo- 
ple—for the sake of those two millions of persons and upwards for whose religious 
instruction there exists no other provision by law than that which it is now pro- 
posed to destroy—[hear, hear]. It is said by the Noble Viscount that we have 
conceded the principle by admitting we should not be averse to the application of 
church property to other purposes than those to which they are now applied, pro- 
vided they are purposes connected with the established church. I confess I can 
have no objection that the question shall be left open how far such property ought 
to be made available to the improvement of the means of religtous instruction 
for the million. Further than this] am not prepared to go. The proposition of 
the Government will, in my opinion, inevitably throw us upon the voluntary sys- 
tem; and I must say that if the voluntary sytem has been found effectual in some 
particular places for the maintenance of the fabric of the church, it has been 
owing entirely to the existence of an ardent attachment in the Members of the es- 
tablishment to the church of which they are members—[loud cheers] 


<n<sisitiiniiaenais 
CHURCH RATES’ BILL. 

On Friday night, after the presentation of petitions, and the ordinary routine 
of business had been disposed of, and the house having resolved itself into com- 
| inittee, Mr. Rice explained his plan for abolishing church rates. It is shortly this : 
—The lands belonging to archbishops, bishops, deans, chapters, and prebendaries, 
| are to be vested in acommission which is to consist of 11 persons—viz. five 
| clerical, to wit, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London 
| the Dean of St. Paul's, the Dean of Westminster, and six lay—namely. the Lord 

Chancellor, the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and the First Com- 
| missioner of Woods and Forests for the time being,together with three paid com- 
missioners, asin the case of the Tithe Bill, one of whom is to be appointed by 

the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the other two by the crown. ‘The manage- 
ment of the church lands is to be confided to these commissioners; and Mr. Rice 
calculates that, by a better system of engagement, they will be made to produce 
£250,000 a-year more than at present. That sum he considered sufficient for 
the purposes to which church rates are now applied, and church rates, are, accord- 
ingly. to be abolished. The system of management proposed by Mr. Rice 
consists principally in getting rid of the practice of letting on fines, suffering the 
present leases to run out, and then re-letting the lands in the same way as the crown 
lands are at present let. In certain cases the tenants will be allowed to purchase 
the fee-simple of the lands, subject to a fixed rent payable tothe commissioners. As 
all this will be a work of time,the sum of £250,000 is to be advanced to the commis- 
sioners yearly, out of the consolidated fund, until Mr. Rice's anticipations shall 


| have been realized by the means we have described, and by the further notable ex- 


pedient of letting or re-letting (as the case may be) church pews, as well as 
church lands, and appropriating a few thousands a-ycar im aid of his scheme 
that way. It is not however, clear, from Mr. Rice's statement, whether the fee- 








simple of the pews may be purchased, as well as the fee-simple of the lands and 
consequently, it would be rash to assume, at present, that even that portion of 
the property of the church is to be allowed to remain a fixture. Mr. Rice con- 
cluded by moving the following resolution — 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee that, for the repair and maintenance 
of parochial churches and chapels in England and Wales, and the due celebration 
of Divine Worship theirein, a permanent and adequate provision be made out o 
an increased value given to church, lands, by the introduction of a new system 
of management, and by the application of ihe proceeds of pew-rents, the collection 
of church rates ceasing oan a day tobe determined by law ; and, in 
order to facilitate and give early effect to this resolution, the Lords Commission- 
ers of his Majesty's Treasury be authorised to make advances on the security, and 
repayable out of the produce, of such church lands.” 

After a discussion, to which we refer our readers, the chairman reported pro- 
gress, and obtained leave to sit again on Friday next. 





A NEW REMEDY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. 
From the Quarterly Review. 

Whatever view is taken of the obligation of an oath, one thing is now certain 
from experience, that a body of Irish Romanists cannot be admitted to sit in the 
legislature, consistently with the safety of the state, and the integrity of the 
church of England. We may, indeed, confine them by more oaths ;—but—as 
was distinctly foretold at the time of emancipation—all such restrictions are 
futile ; or we may endeavour to reduce their number, so as to remove the danger 
for a time—or we may struggle (the words will of course seem madness, but we 
believe the hour is coming when they will once more become the watch-word of 
conservatism) to repeal the emancipation bill. There is one more chance of saving 
the country from the tyranny of an Irish faction—the repeal of the union; and 
these are the only plans open. ‘They ought to be faced boldly, and a line taken at 
once. And the sooner men speak out the better. But whatever course presents 
itself, the same preliminary step occurs as indispensable in each. Ireland is at this 
moment the curse of England, which we grieve to say, for many years had been the 
curse of Ireland. It is one of those strange coincidences of retribution, which 
Providence often exhibits to show there are eyes upon our sins, however long the 
punishment is delayed. And Ireland must be either set adrift from us to be re- 
conquered, or it must be converted. You cannot reduce the number of Roman- 
ist members, except by reducing Romanism itself, and you cannot exclude them 
from Parliament while Irelana is still in their hands. Let us repeat the words, 
however startling. The only safety, and therefore the first object of the English 
church, must be the conversion of Ireland. Men, of course, will open their eyes, 
and fold their hands, and ask how this is tobe done. Others will bitterly com- 
plain that we cannot leave error to itself, and that we dogmatize with such arro- 
gance—others warn us not to raise the whole energies of the Romish church to 
meet us in the field—and others will protest against controversy, and pray that 
any truth may be sacrificed rather than disturb their tranquillity. Let us ask the 
first in return—How was England converted! How was [reland herself first won 
to Christianity?’ How were the Protestant countries rescued from Popery? How 
are savage nations at this moment brought into the bosom of the church! What dif- 
ficulty have we, which our forefathers, with the blessing of God, did not conquer, 
and what aid had they, which may not be obtained by us! ‘The second class mav 
be reminded, that if no other obligation lay upon man, no higher command from 
the first principles of Christianity and of nature, personal safety alone, the safety 
of all that Englishmen value, compels the attempt. ‘The preservation of the 
church of England, and the existence of Romanism in Ireland, distinct as the 
two countries are in all but legislation, are wholly incompatible. ‘To the third, it 
is enough to say, that the energies of the Romish church are roused already,— 
that the conflict has commenced ; and the church of England can desire nothing 
more and nothing better than protection from the laws of her country for life and 
limb. The last require no answer. Jtis very possible and very amiable to dislike 
controversy,and seek peace with all men; and in times of peace, with peaceful 
men, no temper of mind should be more encouraged. Lut when our life is in the 
hands of a murderer, we do not speak of tranquillity, or recommend the sus- 
pension of resistance. What is the tranquillity of Ireland now!—and what in a 
few years will be the tranquillity of England, if things continue as they are? 


a 
MR. SHEIL AND LORD LYNDHURST IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
From the Morning Chronicle. 

The course of the debate in the House of Commons last night was interrupt- 
ed by aremarkable scene. The Honourable and Learned Member for Tipperary, 
towards the conclusion of his brilliant speech, adverted to the influence under 
which Sir Robert Peel was hurried on in his mad policy with respect to Jreland. 
Out of that House (said Mr. Sheil) there was an individual possessed of tower- 
ing abilities, to whom the right Hoxourable Baronet was unfortunately committed 
in his future political career. That individual had put upon record the principle 
upon which his party was determined to govern Ireland. Its inhabitants were to 
be treated as “aliens.” Scarcely had the Honourable and Learned Member 
pronounced the word, when a deafening and unanimous shout broke from the 
ministerial benches. Members rose from their seats in the body of the House, 
others leaned over the galleries, and all fixed their eyes upon Baron Lyndhurst, 
who occupied a conspicuous position under the strangers’ gallery. The shout 
was prolonged and renewed several times, creating an unusual degree of excite- 
ment, not only amongst the members, but also amongst the strangers in and un- 
der the gallery. There sat the Noble Lord, with folded arms, while his sentence 
of condemnation was ringing in his ears. Jt was not the censure of the sixty 
or seventy representatives of the country whose inhabitants he had so grossly 
maligned, but the resolute and unanimous denunciation of one of the largest ma- 
jorities ever assembled within the walls of Parliament. 

Upon this the Times remarks—Can this be true? We sincerely hope not.— 
For if it be, what will the world, properly understood, say of such a proceeding? 
Tell the Germans, tell the French, tell all men who brave in war, admire and 
appreciate the accomplishments that adorn the repose of peace, that Lord Lynd- 
hurst was present in the House of Commons a guest, supposed to enjoy the pro- 
tection and the hospitality of the people that hooted him; that the man so hoot- 
éd greatly distinguished himself m learning and the arts at one of the first univer- 
sities in the world; that, called to the bar, he raised himself to its head by his 
unaided talents and acquirements ; that he has been twice Lord High Chancel- 
lor, and that the prejudice which declares that a lawyer from the common law 
bar can never be a good Chancellor—a prejudice that had previously been thought 
insuperable—was utterly overcome in Lord Lyndhurst’s case—and that by uni- 
versal consent he was admitted to be an admirable equity judge ; that the finger 
of the entire profession points to him as the fittest man for learning, experience, 
and accomplishments, to preside over the bench :—tell them all this, and tell 
them further, that because Lord Lyndhurst said, not as is falsely asserted of the 
Irish nation, but of those persons who call British men “ foreigners,” “ inva- 
ders,” and “ sassenaghs,” that they, the calumniators, proud of its gentility,— 
civihzed,—decent,— ordinarily well-conducted,—actually hooted at him under 
their owr roof, where he sat almost as their guest ;—tell them this, and hear what 
character they will give of the House of Commons. It is enough to scorch 


with the burning blush of shame every man removed from the condition of a 
savage. 


annette 
JUNIUS AND LACHLAN MACLEANE. 

A gentleman has obligingly pointed out to us a passage in Galt's Life of Mr. 
West, the distinguished painter, which supplies another link in the chain of evi- 
dence connecting Junius’ Letters with Lachlan Macleane. Jt will materially as- 
sist the enquiry now in progress by Sir David Brewster, who was led to adopt 
the opinion of Macleane being Junius, from a series of private letters written by 
that gentleman, which fell under his notice, as formerly described by us, and when 
Sir David was unconscious of Macleane having been ever suspected to be Junius. 
The passage is as follows :— 

* An incident of a curious nature, has brought him (Mr. West) to be a party, 
in some degree, with the singular question respecting the mysterious author of 
the celebrated letters of Junius. On the morning that the first of these famous 
invectives appeared, his friend Governor Hamilton happened to call, and enquiring 
the news, Mr. West informed him of that bold and daring epistle ; ringing for 
his servant at the same time, he desired the newspaper to be brought in. Ha- 
milton read it over with great attention, and when he had done, laid it on his 
knees, in a manner that particularly attracted the notice of the painter, who was 
standing at his easel. ‘This letter,’’ said Hamilton, in a tone of vehement 
feeling, “is by that d d scoundrel M‘Lean.” ‘“ What M‘Lean?” enquired 
Mr. West.—“ The surgeon of Otway’s regiment: the fellow who attacked me 
so virulently in the Philadelphia newspaper, on account of the part I felt it my 
duty to take against one of the officers. This letter is by him. I know these 
very words ; I may well remember them,” and he read over several phrases and 
sentences which M-Lean had employed against him. Mr. West then informed 
the Governor, that M‘Lean was in this country, and that he was personally ac- 
quainted with him. ‘He came over,” said Mr. West, * with Colonel Barry, 
by whom he was introduced to Lord Shelburne (afterwards Marquess of Lans- 
downe), and is at present private Secretary to his Lordship.” 

Mr. Galt adds—* M‘Lean, owing to great impediment in his utterance, never 
made any figure in conversation ; and passed with most people as a person of no 
particular attainments. But when Lord Shelburne came into office, he was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of State, and subsequently nominated to a Governor- 
ship in India: a rapidity of promotion to a man without family or parliamentary 
interest, that can only be explained by a profound conviction on the part of his 
patron, of his superior talents, and perhaps, also, from a strong sense of some 
peculiar obligation.” : 

In the Monthly Magazine for July 1813, there is an account of a conversation 
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1837. 
«cy Richard Phillips and the Marquis of Lansdowne (formerly Lord 
ronan yey = subject. The Marquis said, “I knew Junius; and I knew 
don the writing and production of these letters,” and he promised that he 

“Ma in the following summer write a pamphlet about Junius, (the real author he 
be had never been publicly named ;) and he could do this, as the grounds of se- 
* were then so far removed by death, and changes of circumstances, that it 
cee unnecessary the author of Junius should much longer be unknown.” The 
Marquis died about a week after this interview. If this statement can be relied 
upon, it is very probable that the present Marquis of Landsdowne (son of Mac- 
Jeane’s patron) must know something of the matter. If our contemporaries of 
the press in Philadelphia preserve files of their papers, Sir David Brewster might 
also procure a copy of the letter by Macleane, which was alluded to by Governor 
Hamilton in his conversation with Mr. West.—Jnverness Courier. 

So 

: CANADA. 

The following is the list of the minority who voted on Mr. Leader’s amenc- 
ment on the Canada Question. _ It was offered on Lord John Russell's fourth re- 
solution, and declared that an Elective Council for Lower Canada was expedient. 
It was lost by 318 to 56. 











Aglionby, H. A. Gaskell, D. Parrott, Jasper 
Baldwin, Dr. Grote, Geo. Pattison, Jas. 
Beaumont, Thos. W. Gully, John Power, J. 

Blake, M. J. Harvey, D. W. Rundle, John 
Brabazon, Sir W. Hector, C. J. Ruthven, E. 

Brady, Denis C. Hindley, C. Tancred, H. W. 
Bridgman, H. Holland, Edw. Thompson, Col. 
Brotherton, J. Hume, J. Thorneley, T. 
Browne, R. D. Humphery, John Trelawney, Sir W. L. 
Buckingham, J. S. Maher, J. Tulk, C. A. 


Bulwer, Edw. L. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Evans, Geo. 

Ewart, W. 

Fielden, J. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Finn, Wm. Francis 
Fitzsimon C. 


Molesworth, Sir W- 
Mullins, F. W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. Bt. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
Palmer, Gen. 


Vigors, N. A. 

Villiers, Chas. P. 
Warburton, H. 

Ward, Henry G. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Tellers,—Leader, J. T. 
Roebuck, J. A. 


—— 

ARRIVAL OF POLISH EMIGRANTS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
From the Dominica Colonist. 

The inhabitants of this Colony have been, this week, interested in a high de- 


gree by an event that has never before occurred in Dominica: the arrival of | 


51 Polish refugees in the Austrian Brig Talismano—the vessel left Trieste 
on the 8th October last, with a cargo of wheat, bound to New York— 
touched on her voyage down the Mediterranean at Malta and Gibraltar, and final- 
ly put in here on Monday last in great distress in want of water and necessary re- 
pairs to the vessel. It appears that these Poles are the victims of the Revolution 
which commenced the 29th November 1830, and after a brilliant though short 
eareer, having at one time successfully resisted the whole power of the Russian 
Empire, terminated so disastrously for their country and for themselves.—From 
the chains of Russia they escaped into Austria, but the hand of the despot was 
still stretched out against them and, at his instigation, the Austrian Government 
withdrew its protection and, under the threat of delivering them up to their for- 
mer tyrants, compelled them to embark for America. After an extraordinarily pro- 
tracted passage of 142 days, during which period they never left the ship and were 
exposed to the horrible privation of want of water in such warm latitudes, these 
unfortunate sufferers first set their feet on dry land in this Island—their state of 
total destitution, evinced by the officers equally with the privates, excited the 
sympathy of some of the inhabitants, and a subscription has been attemted for 
their relief ; the list will be found in anothar part of this payer—the shortness of 
the period of their stay here will not permit much to be done, but it is still hoped 
that the amount will be sdfficient to enable them to provide themselves with some 
few articles, by means of which the remainder of their distressing voyage may 
be passed over without such total privation of all comfort. The Talismano, we 
understand. will be ready for sea on ‘Tuesday. 

A deputation of the Polish refugees has called at our Office to request us, in 
their name, to return their most grateful thanks to the inhabitants, Civil and Mili- 
tary, of this Island for the kind relief that has been afforded to them in the hour 
of their distress. The following isa correct list of the Polish Officers now 
here :— 

Wreszozewsk Micnat, 
Piotrowski Streran Lupwis, 
Brernackt Juin, 

Szaw.oski FRANCISEK, 

Jose Fowirez Jani, 

Kaminski SLANISLAW, 

Kvurzewsxt Anprzey, Doctor. 

{About £100 were raised for the unfortunates ; the Governor and all the prin- 
cipal persons contributing thereto. } 


17 Wanted, one copy No. 44, and two copies No. 47, Vol. 4, of the Albion, 
for which 50 cents each will be given at this office. 


Birth, at Bytown, U.C. on 24th March, the lady of George Adams, Esq. D. A. C.G., of 
a son. 


- 








Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 11 a 12 per cent. prem. 
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By an arrival at Philadelphia, we are in the receipt of London papers one day 
later. They contain no continental news of importance, but announce that the 
money market was in a progreasive state of amendment—that business was in 
some respects reviving, and that the funds maintained their elevation. 

But an equally important piece of intelligence is, that the Ministers were de- 
feated in the House of Commons on the night of the 11th, on the motion of Mr. 
T. Duncombe, for repealing that clause in the Reform Act which obliges all vo- 
ters to pay their rates and taxes before exercising the elective franchis*. This 
very salutary regulation has been one of universal obloquy with gentlemen in fa- 
vour of universal suffrage, but all attempts heretofore to repeal it, have been, as 
they should be, signally unsuccessful. The Ministers of all shades and com- 
plexions have generally voted against an alteration of the act in this particular, as 
a strict adhesion to it tended so much to secure the respectability of the voter. 
On this occasion too, it met with the whole cabinet opposition, but without avail, 
and the vote was at length carried by 49 to 38. We have not the debate before 
us, but from the smallness of the numbers present, it has been inferred that the 
question did not excite interest. We should rather think that the Ministers were 
taken by surprise—the Tories too, may have slumbered, or perhaps, suffered the 
cabinet to be defeated, for doubtless on such a question, Lord John Russell de 
pended on their votes. Be this as it may, it is certain that the Radicals have at 
last carried one of their points for the time being, and it will require a general 
muster not only of whig adherents, but a considerable body of Tories, to reverse 
the vote when the question is brought forward for a second discussion. That it 
will be reversed, no manner of doubt exists, but still we say, the Radicals have 
gained something. 

It will of course net be supposed that this minority in which the Ministers 
found themselves on the night of the 11th of March is indicative of a decline in 
their power, for it must be remembered that this is a victory gained—not by the 
Conservatives, but by the ultra-liberals—the party in the extreme point of oppo- 
sition to the Conservatives. The power of the Cabinet, on the contrary, seems 
to be rather on the advance, for their majorities are now generally respectable, 
and it is strongly suspected that they will carry the Irish Municipal Bill in the 
course of the present session. At all events, they have made up their minds 
either to go out of office or dissolve Parliament on this question, trusting to a re- 
action in their favour in either case. This determination they have distinctly 
avowed, and the boldness with which they have avowed it shows that they are 
confident of a favourable issue. They are not so strong, however, upon any 

question directly affecting the church, and it is now pretty clear that their church 
rate abolition scheme is by no means so popular as they at first imagined. On this 
question the Church and its adherents will fight their great battle. On this 
question the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and other high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries have entrenched themselves. This is abundantly 
chown by a recent debate in the House of Lords, which debate we have 
Mserted in our columns of to-day, and invoke for it the emphatic attention of 
our realers. Nothing can be more firm and determined than the language of the 
two eminent prelates just named, who speak, they affirm, the language of fifteen 
other prelates, then assembled in the metropolis of the empire. Lord Melbourne 










Che Albion. 


was evidently disconcerted at the firmness evinced, and the almost defiance hurl- 
ed at him, and gladly withdrew from the contest. The Ministers, wth a mingled 
swbserviency and cunning which marks many of their measures, had allowed 
those two Bishops to remain on the Commission, taking care to keep over 
them a majority which would render all their opposition nugatory. The scheme 
however failed, for both declared that they had in no wise sanctioned the intro- 
duction of the Bill, or yielded any assent to its principle. This unlooked for 
firmness has induced the Ministers to push forward their more popular question 
of Irish Municipal Reform, designing to let the Church Question linger. The 
Conservatives, for reasons equally apparent, are anxious that the latter shall take 


precedence. This point, however, is well elucidated by a paragraph in Bell's 
Messenger, and we subjoin it. 


_“ The state of parties, and the political purposes of the respective leaders, con- 
tinue much in the same state of suspense which we so fully described in our 
paper of last week,except that the Whig and Liberal party have now more 
peremptorily expressed their resolute determination, that, in the event of the re- 
jection ef the Municipal Law Bill, they will dissolve the parliament, and make 
their appeal to public opinion and to the sense of the nation upon the kind of 
Justice which is to be dealt ont to Ireland. It has been stated in the clubs and 
other political circles during the week now concluded, that the intention of the 
Conservatives in the Lords was to elude the Municipal Bill rather than give it a final 
rejection at once, and that, to this end, it was the purpose of the Lords to put off 
the consideration and discussion of this bill untilthe Church Rate Abolition Bill 
should also be brought up into their house, and then to take both together, and 
thus to compel the ministers, if they were resolved upon dissolving, to go to the 
country upon both measures jointly, by which means they hoped, and very justly 
so, to exhibit more fully tothe people the hostility of the Whigs to the church, 
and the common bearing of all their measures to degrade if not entirely destroy 
the ecclesiastical establishment. The most accredited report now is,—that, in 
order to defeat this party manceuvre of the Conservatives (we use the language of 
the Whig party in explaining their measures), it is Lord Melbourne’s purpose to 
signify his resolution to dissolve the parliament immediately upon any attempt to 
protract the discussion of the Municipal Bill, and inflexibly to go to the people 
upon this single question. 
Most of the Whig and Radical journals of Great Britain have announced, 
with great triumph, the unmanly attack of Mr. Sheil on Lord Lyndhurst in the 
House of Commons ; when that distinguished Lawyer and Conservative, in the 
exercise of his constitutional right went into the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, and took a seat allotted to peers, to listen to the debate on the Irish 
Municipal Bill. It appears that his lordship had no sooner sat down, than 
Mr. Sheil attacked him for applying the term aliens to the people of Ire- 
land once during the heat of debate, and that this attack was the signal 
for the most brutal and outrageous hooting and insults from the Ministerial 
benches! Lord Lyndhurst sat unmoved during this tempest of vulgar obloquy, 
and although nothing but profound and unutterable disgust could spring from any 
well-ordered mind while contemplating such a scene, we cannot avoid stat- 
ing that this same Mr. Sheil was the person who, when that amiable prince, the 
Duke of York, was on his death-bed, suffering from disease of the heart, drank, 
at a convivial meeting in ridicule of his sufferings, ‘Success to Digitalis,” the 
medicine the Prince was known to be taking to alleviate the poignancy of his 
disease. 
Nor can we dismiss from our minds that when this same Mr. Shicl was thus 
insulting a man so immeasurably his superior, that Lord Lyndhurst was so situated 
that he could make no reply—as a member of the House of Peers he had no 
right to speak in the House of Commons ; and thus Mr. Shiel could go on safely 
under the protection of a coward’s bravery, impunity—impunity arising from 
constitutional causes which Lord Lyndhurst could not control. Lord Lyndhurst 
has repeatedly explained away his expression, but all will notdo. Mr. O'Connell 
and other patriots have again and again called the English “ foreigners.” Surely 
then if the English are foreigners to the Irish, the Irish must be aliens to the En- 
glish. We refer the reader to two paragraphs in a previous column. 
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“Tn 1782, he (Simon) died without issue, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother Archibald, who had five sons, but they all died without legitiumte. issue 
previous to their father’s death. 

‘In 1815, died the honourable Archibald Fraser, and was succeeded ¥ysTho- 
mas Alexander Fraser, of Stricken, (an estate in Aberdeenshire, ) the samiethat - 
has been lately created a Baron by his Majesty. 

“When the present Lovat succeeded Archibald in the year 1815, he was then 
a minor 12 years of age, and came in as quietly and regularly to the Lovat estates, 
as he had done to those of his father, who had died some years previous. In 
Scotland his right was considered as clear and undoubted, as if he had been son 
to the late Lovat. 


“The present Lovat's ancestor, the first Fraser of Stricken, was second son 
of Alexander, the sixth Lord Lovat in 1557. 


**T hope you will excuse this long explanation, as we Scotch are particular in 
those matters, and like such things put to right.” 


Maria Monk.—The fables of this wretched imposter have at last received 
their final refutation. The Protestant inhabitants of Montreal, indignant at the 
continued slanders heaped upon unoffending Catholics of that city, called a pub- 
lic meeting on 3d inst., at which the Hon. Peter M‘Gill presided. Many of the 
most wealthy and respectable persons were present ; several of whom addressed 
the meeting. The following Resolutions were adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That on the appearance of these works they were regarded by the 
Catholic and Protestant inhabitants of the city, universally, as most gross and ab- 
surd fabrications, unworthy of notice or refutation either by the nuns or others, 
and incapable of gaining the belief of any rational mind. 

2. Resolved, That we have learned with astonishment the circulation and 
credit which these impostures have gained among the people of Great Britain 
and the United States, and consider such belief as the only reason why we should 
honour the stories of an abandoned prostitute, even with a denial. 

3. Resolved, That we do, solely in consequence of the respectability of some 
distant individuals who have been deluded by these fabrications, and in conse- 
quence of oft repeated declarations that our silence is equivalent to a tacit asser- 
tion of our firm belief of Maria Monk, most explicitly declare to the British and 
American Christians, that the “ Disclosures” alluded to in the preamble to these 
reselutions, are not and never have been credited, in this community; but are 
universally regarded as utter and malignant fictions. 

4. Resolved, From the nature of the case, such crimes as are described in 
these works could not have been perpetrated in the midst of a large population 
without detection, and it is equally impossible that immense alterations in a large 
building standing in a conspicuous situation, and open to public view, could have 
been made without the knowledge of every citizen. 

5. Resolved, ‘That we feel emotions of indignation, and astonishment, that 
the character of a whole population should be widely and perseveringly assailed, 
and their connivance at the basest crimes fully credited, solely upon the testi- 
mony of a harlot—notoriously such in this city. 

6. Resolved, That a committee be nominated to secure every facility to a de- 
putation from New York, together with Maria Monk, to examine the Nunnery, 
should such deputation be appointed, and that the said committes attend the deputa 
tion to the Nunnery,and that such committee consist{of the following gentlemen .— 
Timothy Follett, William Lyman, Esqrs, Dr. Barber, and Benjaman Brewster, Esq. 

7 Resolved, That this meeting regard with abhorrence and contempt the in- 
dividuals in this city, who, for sinister ends, by their letters and communications 
to New York, have contributed to persuade the public inthe United States to 
believe a fiction, which they themselves do not credit. 

We understand that a party of two of the New York unbelievers will proceed 


to Montreal, to examine the interior of the building. Col. Stone will accompany 
them. 





We have inserted in our present number, two articles from the Inverness 
Courier, in which the authorship of Junius is attributed to Lachlan Macleane. 
We beg to call the attention of our Philadelphia readers, particularly, thereto. 


; COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
The semi-centennial anniversary of Columbia College, in this city, was cele- 
brated on Thursday last. The day was auspicious, and the ceremony was im- 
posing. ‘The attendance of distinguished persons was much more numerous 











We have little to add on the recent victory gained by the British party in Canada 
over the Papineau faction, after the copious report of the debates we sent up 
last week. We can only once more offer our deep and sincere congratulations 
to the British people in Canada generally, aud more especially to those officers 
on the Civil List who have been so long and so cruelly deprived of their in- 
comes. The meanness of the French faction in thus making the innocent suffer 
and robbing women and children @Htheir daily bread to gratify a spiteful party 
feeling and pitiful revenge, is a spectacle as hideous as it is despicable. This 
‘« stopping the supplies” as it is termed, falls almost exclusively on innocent per- 
sons, and without gaining any point or settling any principle, inflicts a degree of 
suffering on those who are least entitled to bear H. Surely every legislator, 
every patriot, and every man of common humanity should pause before he adopt- 
ed, or at any rate, long persevered in such a course. We have given elsewhere 
a list of the minority who voted against Lord John Russell’s Resolutions. 

The malcontents have long pretended to be coquetting with the United States, 
pretending that overtures for a union have been made to them from this quarter. 
This we have long known to be fabulous, but the story has received its quictus 
quite lately from the New York Star, edited by Mr. Noah, one of the oldest and 
shrewdest politicians in the Union. We have been waiting for some weeks to 
give it an insertion, and it cannot be better timed than at the present moment : 

“The growth of what is called ‘ free principles,’ together wit’ the powerful in- 
fluence of the French party and many local causes of disquietude, still keep 
Upper and Lower Canada in a state of excitement. Sometime ago a bill was 
passed by one of the houses of Upper Canada allowing aliens and non-residents 
to hold a certain quantity of land, but that bill never reached the Legislative 
Council. It was probably deemed inexpedient to open the door to an influx of 
American settlers, who, in time, would acquire an influence and control in the 
Colonies, such as we complain of foreigners having already obtained in this 
country. 

It is very evident that in legislation as well in the organization of parties, and 
| the extent of power and authority in both Provinces, an eye of some little anxiety 

is cast towards the United States. The French party is anxious to preserve their 
| ancient rights secured by the treaty. The French and English party are anxious 

to maintain the supremacy of the crown and their own principles; a portion of 
both parties, particularly in Upper Canada, are friendly to a union with us,* and 
there is another portion of each of these parties friendly to a free and indepen- 
| dent republic in the event of separation from the mother country. 
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to the interference or influence of the United States in the affairs of Canada, 
should be at once banished from the minds of every man engaged in the work of 
reform. Our country is already too large—combines too many conflicting inter- 
ests and jarring claims ; is, by its existing extent and future prospects, tending 
to swell the power of the general government. It is alarming to cast our eyes on 
more conquests, or covet new possessions. Our safety consists in Canada re- 
maining as it is—in the possession of a Government capable of protecting it 
against evil counsellors and speculating politicians amongst its own subjects, and 
of carrying out a system of commercial intercourse beneficial to both countries. 

We cannot cast onr eyes on the fertile and productive lands of Upper Canada, 
the best grain country on earth, norlook to the productions of both provinces in 
ashes, furs, lumbers, &c. &c , without wishing that all uneasiness, apprehensions 
and jealousies towards the Americans might at once be allayed. It is the interest 
of both nations to cultivate a close and friendly commercial and trading inter- 
course, and it would be exceedingly advantageous to Canada to have a portion of 
the capital and the enterprise of this country thrown into both provinces, where- 
evcr_ mutual Lenefi s could be se_uved, or new interests developed. It is therefore 
the policy of the United States, and we wish it to be understood by our neigh- 
bours, to cultivate a friendly and cordial good feeling between the two countries, 
founded only on mutual interests, and with no ulterior views to any closer political 
connection than that which at present exists.” 





Lord Lovat.—The statement that appeared in the papers a short time since, 


Mr Fraser, formerly a resident of the United States, hasbeen sufficiently corrected 
by subsequent publications. We, however, have received a letter from Canada 
on the subject, and as it contains several interesting facts, we do not hesitate to 
lay the following extracts before our readers : 

“ Lord Lovat who was executed in 1747, left two sons, Simon, the master of 
Lovat, as he was called in those days, and Archibald. 

“Tn 1757, Simon was permitted by a mild and indulgent government, to raise 
in the Highlands a regiment, and at his call there came forth 1800 men to serve 
the king and country. He and they did good service at the taking of Quebec, 
and also during the American war. 


“In 1774, the attainder was graciously removed, and be was pet in the pos- 
acss.on of all the family estates. 














All uneasiness and apprehensions which may be remotely entertained relative | 


than usual, and the procession, by consequence, was of greatly extended length. 
The ceremonies of the day were performed in St. John’s Chapel, commencing 
about ten o'clock, and continuing upwards of four hours. 

The Exerei#s of the day were commenced by an introductory prayer by the 
Rev. Philip Meyer, D.D.; in which the piety of the language offered up to Hea- 
ven on this important occasion, was rendered the more impressive, by its appro- 
priate application to the service in which it was uttered. 

After the Introductory Prayer, there was sung from the choir the magnificent 
anthem of ‘* Non Nobis Domine,” by F. M. Bertholdy, with great effect. ‘This 
was succeeded by 

An eloquent Oration, delivered by the Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D. in which 
the orator, after congratulating his audience upon the solemn and august specta- 
cle before them, reminded them of the great importance of such scenes in keep- 
ing up the sacred fire of useful learning, and of the laudable emulation whicly 
they were a means of raising in the bosoms of the young, to the Glory of the 
Almighty, and 'to the best emolument of society. He then proceeded to recapitulate 
the history of Columbia College from the time of its establishment upon its pre- 
sent basis to the present time ; and dwelt upon the feelings which might be sup- 
posed to arise in the bosom of one who had been graduated in the o/d college, 
and after a long absence, had returned to see the new one. The picture which 
he drew on this occasion was natural and impressive. The orator next proceed- 
ed to notice a few of the most distinguished characters who had drank at these 
wells of literature and science; among the earliest of which he singled out De 
Witt Clinton, Dr. Maron and others, and among the latest, Robert Sands, and his 
own deceased brother. In his eulogy of these characters, he happily seized upon 
the most efficient points, and did justice to their merits in a dignified strain of 
eloquence. In speaking of his brother, it was with a becoming modesty of 
praise, yet in the independent tone of one who felt justified in speaking of him 
as a man, anda scholar, apart from the consideration of his being a relative. Dr. 
Eastburn’s language on this delicate part of his oration was in peculiarly good 
taste, and indeed the whole oration gave the most unqualified satisfaction to his 
hearers. 

When the Oration ceased, the choir sung Mozart’s Anthem of “ Rex tremenda 
majes:atis, et Benedictus,” one of the finest of that delightful composer's works ; 
after which, 

A Poem was recited by Wm. Betts, A.M. From the low tone of the reader 
we could only catch a line here and there; and cannot, therefore, of our own 
judgment speak of it. 

Haydn’s “Te Deum lavdamus ” followed the recitation; and the conferring 
of Degrees succeeded. These were not numerous, and were altogether henorary. 

The ceremonies of the morning were concluded by a valedictory prayer by the 
Rev. Philip Milledoler, D.D. which was a fit completion of this very impres 





representing that the gentleman lately raised to the peerage by this title was the Rev 











sive celebration. In the evening a splendid entertainment was given at the Col- 
lege. Upon this occasion the building was brilliantly illuminated and decorated- 
| The company was numerous, and included many of the most distinguished per- 
sons, both of the city and state, and the whole celebration of this semi-centennial 
jubilee was such as reflected honour on those who had the charge and manage- 
ment of its details. 

We cannot take leave of this subject, however, without adverting to a subject, 
of which those on the platform will be necessarily ignorant. The noises at: the 
extremities of the church, and more particularly in the galleries were extremely 

offensive. The slash-ing of doors and conversations of young persons were ex- 


| cessively annoying and tended materially to prevent the celebration from being 
so effective as it might and ought to be have been. 


| 











That old and highly respectable journal, the New York Gazette, which has 
| lately so much improved, is now under the joint editorship of Mr. Robert Lamg,. 
and Mr. Daniels. These gentlemen from their long experience in newspaper a6- 
fairs, cannot fail to render the Gazette one of the first journals in the city. 

The Mirror of this week contains an engraved view of New York ‘and the 
upper part of the bay from Bedlow’s Island, drawn by Chapman, and engraved by 
Smillie. ‘The entire number consists of original articles, from some of the best 
pens of the country. 

The 5ist anniversary of St. George’s Society of New York will be celebrated 
on Monday, 24th inst. at the Globe Hotel. Dinner on the table at 5 o'clock. 
Tickets may be had of cither of the undermentioned stewards. 


S. T. Crary. Henry Jessop. 
R. 8. Bucuaman. I. C. Buarss. 
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PADDY BLAKE’S ECHO. 


A NEW VERSION FROM THE ORIGINAL IRISH. 
“ Ecco ridente,” &c. 


There's a spot by that lake, sirs, 
Where echoes were born, 
Where one Paddy Blake, sirs, 
Was walking one morn 
With a great curiosity big in his mind! 
Says he, “ Mrs. Blake 
Doesn't trate me of late 
In the fashion she did 
When I first call’d her Kate : 
She’s crusty and surly, 
My cabin’s the dhzaoul, 
My pigs and my poultry 
Are all cheek by jowl; 
But what is the cause, from the Acho I'll find.” 


( Spoken.) 

So up he goes Louldly to the Acho, and says, “The top o’ the mornin’ t’ye, 
Misther or Missus Acho, for divil a know I know whether ye wear petticoats or 
breeches.” 

“ Neither,”’ says the Acho in Irish. 

** Now, that being the case,” says Paddy, turnin’ sharp ’pon the Acho, d’ye 
see, ‘ye can tell me the stark-naked truth. 

“*Troth, an’ ye may say that, with yir own purty mouth,” says the Acho. 

“ Well, thin,” says Paddy agin, ‘“ what the devil’s come over Mrs. Blake of 
late?” 

* Potcheen!" says the Acho. 

“Oh! (shouting) by the pow'rs of Moll Kelly,” says Paddy, “I thought as 
mich :— 

“Tt wasn’t for nothin’ the taypot was hid, 
Though I guess’d what was in it, by smelling the lid!” 
Il. 
There ‘s another suspicion 
Comes over my mind, 
That with all his contrition 
And pray’rs, and that kind, 
Ould Father Mahony’s a wag in his way. 
When a station, he says, 
Will be held at my house, 
I must go my ways, 
Or be mute as a mouse. 
For Aim turkey and bacon 
Is pull’d from the shelf ; 
Not so much as a cake on 
The coals for myself ; 
But what all this manes, why, the Acho will say. 


( Spoken.) 

Up he goes agin to the Acho, and says, “‘ Tell me, aff you plase, what is’t 
brings ould Father Mahony so everlastingly to my country seat in the bog of 
Bally Keeran ?” 

“Mrs. Blake !” says the Acho. 

“Oh! hannimandhiaoul!” says Paddy, “I thought as mich—the thief o’ the 
world—I thought as mich. Oh! tundher-a-nouns ! 

“Tl go home and bate her, until my heart’s sore, 
Then give her the key of the street evermore !” 
— a 
THE YAWNING VAULT: 
A LEGEND OF THE HOUSE OF ——. 

In the earlier portion of my life I happened to be domestic chaplain to the 
head of the noble House of ——. The family honours, centred in his person, 
had devolved on him in advanced years and in declining health: and to these cir- 
cumstances, as well as to some painful stains which the conduct of his forefathers 
had left upon the family escutcheon, might be ascribed much of that morbid, rest- 
less, moody teeling which rendered Lord an enigma to those around him. 
He lived in splendour, but without comfort—in the midst of society, yet alone— 
encircled by dependents, without sympathy—surrounded by associates, and yet 
friendless 

Sull this isolated position arose from no vicious pursuit, or vehemence of 
character, but from aimind bowed beneath the curse of destiny, and clouded with 
perpetual gloom. I had been for very many months domiciled undcr his roof be- 
fore | was aware of one painful circumstance connected with his lineage. ‘The 
Visitation but it will best appear in progress of the narative. 

About a bow-shot from the main entrance to the Castle stood the small village 
church. It might almost be considered as an appendage to its more stately rival— 
a private chapel for the residents at the Castle—for the hamlet was thinly peopled ; 
and the Earl's family and retainers generally made up the congregation ; while 
unquestionably the main ornament of the building was the “ First Lord’s Chapel,” 
and the stately monuments it contained to successive owners of his honors. It 
was formed out of arecess behind the altar ; was of considerable size ; and lighted 
with stained glass. The font, formerly filled with holy water, remained unmutila- 











c¢ Atoion. 


reached me with a summons from the Earl, who desired I would ‘“ see him with 
the least possible delay.” I found him inthe library. He was seated montion- 
less in his reading-chair; his countenance perfectly livid, and every feature 
strained and rigid, as if his whole frame had undergone the most violent convul- 
sion. He spoke with great difficulty, and at first unintelligibly. At length I under- 
stood him. 

“ Countermand those preparations—countermand, I beseech you, those prepara- 
tions—they are a bitter mockery.” 

I looked at him in unspeakable astonishment, for I was utterly unable to collect 
his meaning. 

‘You have not heard, then, of the ban affixed to our house? We are a doom- 
edrace. In 1648 Gerald (the third of the name) first insinuated himself into 
the secrets of his generous and confiding master, and then betrayed bim. He 
was mainly instrumental to his murder. From that hour the blood of the martyr- 
ed king has seemed to rest on us, and to draw down degradation and sorrow on 
our heads. 
Our sons have fallen in the midnight brawl. Our daughters have proved unchaste. 
Some of us have entered the world idiots. Others have quitted it madmen. 
Weare accursed of God. Earth is weary of us. Hours before the breath leaves 
our body she opens her willing bosom to receive us. ‘The tomb in the Old Lord’s 
Chapel—our tomb—the family tomb—yawns for us. You will find the slab 
moved and thetomb open now! No mortal hand has moved it—no'!—no! Go 
and observe it, if you doubt me. I saw it this very morning. I saw it, and 
needed no one to interpret the omen. Genatpine !—my Gexatpine! do you 
understand me ! 

“T do, my Lord ; but I hope” 

“T have never known it to fail. It occurred before my father’s death—be- 
fore my mother's—before the demise of that imbecile old man whom I succeed- 
ed in this place. It is open now; and it will be closed—over GeRraLvine ! 
You think me doting ?—wandering? Alas!’’ and the old man wept, “I am too 
wretched to attempt to deceive! No! no! The truth of Scripture is eternal, and 
it says, ‘I am a jealous God, and will visit the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren.’ I pray you, sir, dismissthose workmen. Pull down those frightful prepara- 
tions for mirth and feasting! A few hours will tell you whether I am the dream- 
er, the madman you now judge me.” ' 

The day wore away I know not how. I thought it would never end. Night 
came on, but rest was out of the question, for I heard, hour after hour, the broken- 
hearted old man pacing up and down the library beneath me, and at times sobbing 
with a depth and intensity of anguish that seemed to defy consolation. At an 
hour past midnight I missed the sound of his footsteps, and tried to persuade my- 
self his grief was forgotten in temporary repose. Anxiously, oh! how anxiously 
did 1 cling to the hope that the gentle, amiable, and generons Lady Gcraldine 
might be spared. ‘Two o'clock struck andI prepared to go to rest. 














at a distance caught my ear. A horseman rode furiously up the avenue. My 
name was pronounced, and I hurried down to hear the tidings. Lady Geraldine 
no longer existed. Mother and child were gone ! 

vers cesar SERENE WR STS . _ a sae peer} 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREILOUSE, 

No. 231 Grand street. ; } 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attentionof the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 





ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
2. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaATERacT Enrrorium and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent giasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.] 











ryVHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 


Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


7 THE FASHLONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to, 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which m style of model, material and finish 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style,is confident of producing «n article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to one purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the departinent of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashiens with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first in the market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine. 
{April 8-31.) 








4 The performance in the cirele willtake place at 4 o0’clock in the afternoon, and at half 
past 8 o’clock in theevening. Admittance 50 cents. 
price. ny 








ted: the confessional could be distinctly traced; the small altar dedicated to 
some patron salt, was as perfect as if its carving had been completed but as yes- 
terday ; and ‘all within’ seemed to correspond with the account given by * them 
who were without” that it had been a small chapel! built in Catholic times by the 
first Lord . which, when living, he delighted to frequent; and where, when 
dead, countless masses had been said for the repose of his soul. Of this sepulchre, 
inclosed by strong iron gates and shrouded as much as possible from public view, 
Lord held most tenaciously the key. ‘To no human being would he delegate 
its custody. And so inflexible was he on this point that I well remember, in the 
winter of 1813, when the violence of the wind had driven one of the battlements 
into the chancel, and it became requisite to examine the interior of the “ First 
Lord’s Chapel” with a view of ascertaining the amount of injury it had sustained, 
he preferred returning in the very depth of winter from London to trusting the key 
out of his posession, or permitting the chapel to be entered when he himself was 
absent. Had the treasure and title-deeds of his house been deposited in the vault, 
he could not have guarded it with more ceaseless vigilance ! 

Nor was this his only singularity with respect to departed members of his race. 
More than once have I been struck during service with the anxious, restless, en- 
quiring gaze, which, from his commanding seat inthe gallery he would fix upon 
the vault, as if in momentary expectation that some distressing object would con- 
fronthim. Again and again have I noticed his stealthy, hurried, and tremulous 
visits to the chapel at hours and intervals when he thought himself perfectly free 
from observation, and the relieved and lightened expression of airand manner which 
he wore upon his return. 

“ Religious feelings draw him hither,” was my own half-muttered conclusion ; 
* aud I shall best consult his comfort and my own by abstaining from all observa- 
tion on the subject.” 

I was doomed to be undeceived. 

Among the few objects in life upon which the eye of the old Lord seemed to 
rest with pleasure was that of his only daughter. 
markable woman. 
formed. 











Lady Geraldine was a re- 
Her features were peculiarly plain, and her figure slightly de- 
But, though destitute of beauty both in face and person, she possessed 
what is far rarer and more enduring, a beautiful mind. In combatting her father’s 
temper, softening down his groundless prejudices, and ministering to his many ca- 
prices, ail thought of setr seemed forgotten. She appeared to live only for 
others. And she was eminently successful. In the Earl's most wayward moods, 
the soothing accents of her voice, and the gentle truths which it breathed, would 


recall him to reason, and restore him to a sense of what Providence and Religion, 
and his fellow men, demanded fro: him. 


choly residence. 





In her absence the Castle was a melan- 
When present she was a noble instance of the triumphs which 
a high-principled and right-minded woman can achieve, pursuing faithfully and 
fearlessly the path of duty 

We were about tolose her. She was on the eve of marriage—marriage to a 
inan every way worthy of her, and by whose family she was hailed witha cordial 
welcome. The old Earl gave her away, and for some months after these happy 
nuptials, appeared thoroughly divested of gloom and fereboding. He proposed 
resuming hs seat in the House, and once more taking some share in public busi- 
ness ; planned a visit to his Irish estates, and then a short tour on the Continent. 
ordered a new travelling carriage, and had the Castle entirely refurnished. Hy- 
men for ever” methought. ‘Immortal honours to the torch-bearing God! 
Nothing like white favours and orange-blossoms for dispelling the blues ! Heaven 
be praised ! of them, I think, we are quit for ever!’ 

At this juncture Lord 





learntthat Lady Geraldine was likely to become a 
mother, and, at her earnest and reiterated request delayed his departure from Eng- 
land tillafter the event. It was one of no triflingimportance. Property, on the 
paternal side, to the amount of £11,000 a year, awaited the arrival of the infant 
heir; while, on Lady Geraldine’s, it was understood that the whole of Lord 
personal property would centre in her eldest child 


, 
8 





The anxiety of both families 
was therefore great, and the preparations for festivity at both seats commensurate 
With us bullocks were to be roasted whole ; and peasantry feasted in the park ; 
and the tenantry were to havea ball in the Hall; hospitality and rejoicing were 
to be the order of the day. ; 

I had spent a busy bat most happy morning in superintending the erection of 
marquees, and the colours of flags, and the sorting of fire-works, and was return- 
ing somewhat wearied to the Castle, when three messengers, one after the other, 


ISS KEOGI?S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—Will be removed on the first of 
May, from its present location to 74 Prince street, near Broadway. On Monday, May 





| 
Children under 10 years of age half- | 
! 


Our property has passed piecemeal into the possession of strangers. | 


A sound | 


DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the | 


| ertion to give general satisfaction. 


| 


FFOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE—Will positively close on Saturday the 15th day of April.— | 


al 2t 


Sth, Miss Keogh will be prepared to receive her present pupils: also any others, whose | 
parents may be disposed to confide the education of their children to her guidance. Com- | 
petent teachers are employed to instruct in all the different branches. al 4t | 

ALEXANDER MANNING, | 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. (Feb25-3in.} 





ACE GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES.—Thomas Cochran respectfully informs the ladies 


that he has received part of his spring stock, among which are a splendid assortment 
of French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich; also, two cases 


French capes, very rich, and one case linen cambric handkerchiefs and cutis, with several | 


cases Scotch and English needle worked collars, the cheapest goods of the kind ever offer- 


ed for sale in this city ; a great variety of infant’s embroideries of every description, an ex- | 


tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a general assortment of every descrip- 
tion of lace and embroideries. Ladies who wam goods of the above description would do 
wellto call at Cochran’s lace and embroidery warehouse, 64 Catherine street, or at his | 


! 


store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishments inthis city exclusively devoted to | 


the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies may rely on it that the goods are well select- 
ed and from the best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers, in conse- 
quence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues to receive. 


His intention is to take the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the goods, | 


wholesale and retail THOMAS COCHRAN, 
64 Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Spring street. 
(March 18-1lm) 





WINES. 
HE subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation, in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz: 
Madeiras— 
Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; 
East and West India, very old; 
Old London Particular ; 
Table Madeira; 
Canary do. in wood. 
Sherries— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , 
Rich Fruity do., 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; 
Amoutilado Puro ; 
Francea Pale and Brown. 
(Feb25—3m1 


Ports— 
Rich Fruity Port ; 
Very delicate, Old; 
Old Crusted ; 
Do. Tawny. 


French and German— 
Champagne, various brands ; 
Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets ; 
Sparkling Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Mosell and Sauterne ; 
Hock, various brands. 
J.C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 





V ORRISON'S PILLS. The 

ps British College of health. 
“ Hypocrisy is the tribute which Vice has ever paid to Virtue.” 

The excellence and universal efficacy of these Medicines, in relieving and remov ing all 

the maladies of mankind, and the beauty and value of the simple theory on which they are 

founded, could not, perhaps, be more strongly proved than by the unexarmpled effrontery, 


Geuuine Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the 





and bold but unfounded assumptions of those who so perseveringly, and at a vast expense 
endeavour to impose on the pubiic, feeble and unworthy imitations. : 
Since the legal decisions which have established the claim of the Genuine Hygeian 
Medicines to protection from direct counterfeiters, numberless are the schemes of unprin- 
cipled innovators to evade the just penalties of the law ; and scarcely a newspaper can be | 


many publications, andyby thus unblushingly assuming his ideas, and even his ve ry words, 


series of suffering, of 35 years continuance, and led to the foundation of the sound but 
simple system of the Hygeian physiology; whereas, had not Mr. Morison propounded this 
system to the English community, and had not its lovely truths spread with a rapidity 
commensurate with their importance, through G. Britain, the continent of Europe, the n 

tions of the East, and the Uuited States of America, and, in fact having agencies and advo- 
cates established in every civilized nation of the earth, neither their names, nor their 
ignorant pretensions would ever have been heard of. 

The publications of Mr.Morison and his coadjutors are comprised in sixteen volumes,a refe 
ence to which will casily satisfy any enquirer of the correctness of this statement. 

At the urgent request of many friends, it has been determined to suppiy the Genuine Hy- 
geian Medicines in lower priced boxes than heretofore, that the wants and wishes of that 
class of community may be met, who, while disliking to make applications for gratuitous 
relief to our Dispensary, yet do not wish, o 
atonce The pills, therefore, may now be obtained of the various agents established in 
every town in the United States, in boxes at 25 and 50 cents each, as well as in packets 
of $1 $2 and $3.—H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, General Agent for the United States. 

The following Agents are appointed in New York, of whom may be obtained the Pills 
and powders, also the various Publications and Lists of Agents, as appointed in every 
town in the Union. 

Mr. J. Stanley, Book and Printseller, at the General Depot, 50 Canal Street 

Mrs. Mary King, Bookseller, 141 Fulton-street. 

Rev. J. Brouner, 95 Barrow-street. 

Mr. D. Mitchell, Printer, 265 Bowery. 

Messrs. Firth & Hall, M 

Mrs. Geo. Kearsinz, Go'oheater, 88 Reed street. 

Mr. Daniel D. Smith, Bookseller, 190 Greenwich-street 

Miss Elizabeth Weed, 402 Grand strect 


Store, | Frankiin Square 











(Jan. 16 ti.) 


| 


taken up that does not teem with whole columns of garbled extracts from Mr. Morison’s | 


vainly strive to rob him of his original discovery, by which he rescued himself from a | 


a- | 


have not the means of laying out a larger sum | 


| New Ship Siddons—80th December. 
' 
} 
| 


RS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received her Spri 
and Caps, of the latest and most approved style of Paris fashion ther with 
Leghorn Hats of an extra superfine quality : Straws, and a variety of fancy articles 


assortment of Hat § 





“NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT.” 
Baltimore, March 
Henry Goodwin, Esq., Dear Sir,—It pleases me and cannot but afford podem) “to 
your numerous patrons, to perceive your aversion to be coupled with all the self-styled 
Dentists of the day, who append t eir names a host of unintelligible initials, and th, 
membership of various Societies which exist but in name: it is notorious that the of 
“ gold medal humbug” is on the wane and that the Diploma system is often a hoax, oth- 
ing, I flatter myself, can better recommend your services to a discerning public than to 
notify them that you disclaim all connection with any Society of Dentists, &c.! &c. '@en 
é&c.!!!! and that you prefer to stand the test of professional skill; as a voucher for which 
I take the responsibility to state, that $1000 shall be forfeited if you fail to execute jn a 
skilful manner any operation or plece of work in the Operative or Mechanical department 
which may offer, and any skilful Dentist, or even a “ Gold Medal Member” may come for. 
ward and examine it. Wishing you every success, I am yours truly, 
CAMPBELL I. CRAYTON 
To Henry Goodwin, Esq,, Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York. al 











RS. LEWIS, from Londo n, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king o 
Fran ce) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving ins truction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of ther 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, ; Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs, Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunhain, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 


(Jan. 1-4m-) 


N ISS C, SMITH respectfully announces to parents and guardians, that she will open a 
Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on the first of May next, at the 


corner of 
TWELFTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 
(the first door in Twelfth street, on the west side of Broadway. 
Miss Smith has the liberty to refer for testimonials to the following ladies and gentlemen 
of her capability :— 
Mrs. S. S. Howland, Mrs. G. G. Howland, 
Mrs. Geo. Barc lay, Mrs. J. H. Hicks, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, 


Mrs. T. L. Chester, 
Mrs. James Lee, Mrs. C. A. Clinton, 
Mrs. H. W. Aspinwall, Mrs. Bradish, 

R. Bach, Esq. Brooklyn. 





Rey. Dr. Milnor, 
Rey. Dr. Mathews, Chancellor of the University. 
Miss Smith has* had many years experience as governess, having resided twelve years 
in one family in England, and for the last three in a distinguished family in New York. 


For cards of her terms, apply at Rich & Loutrel’s, Stationers, corner of William and 
Pine streets. al 5t* 








CUTLERY ESTABLISHMENT, 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS are now opening and offer forsale, one of the most extensive and 
complete assortments of elegant and useful cutlery ever imported into the United 
| States,—which has been selected under the superintendance of one of the partners in 
| England. ° 


Comprising of Table Cutlery. 

Ivory Handle Table Knives and Forks. 

do do do Balance with French Pattern Forks. 

do do in complete sets of 5] to 525 pieces. 
Dinner and Dessert Knives without Forks. 
Warranted good Carvers and long Elastic Slicers. 
Cases of extra fine Table Cutlery with and without Forks } 

with Ivory Pearl and sterling silverhandles ) 
Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert knives and forks plated on steel. 
Nutpickers, Champagne Openers, Corkscrews, Nutcrackers steel and plated. 
Plated on German silver Table and Dessert forks and spoons. 
Asparagus Tongs, Lobster Crackers, Steel Toys, &c. &c. 
Razors manufactured by Rodgers, Smith, Ragg, Elliott and others in plain and elegant 

painted boxes. 
Plain and Fancy Scissors, some with beautiful carved work in steel, silver and gold. 
Pen and pocket knives in various mountings and almost endless variety. 
Sets of Marooning Cutlery in Portable Cases. 
I{unting and Forest knives of various patterns. 
6 casks of assorted Table Cutlery suitable for the Southern and Western Trade. 
4 - “ do Small Cutlery. 
2 a “ “ Rodgers & Sons. 

“ of do from Ea Crooks & Wostenholm. 

| London Dressing Cases, for Ladies and Gentlemen, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Russia and 
| Morocco, fitted with warranted cutlery. Portable Shaving and Travelling Cases, direct 
| from London. Sole Agents for Mechi & Riggs’ Tablet Strops and Paste. Bagatelle Ta- 
| bles‘and Backgammon Boards complete. {apS-4t] GRAVELEY & WREAKS 


| NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


| O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 








meneing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 
Ship Siddons—J5th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 


price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. 


New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 


These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New 

| york. 
W H.Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, 
S.B. Grifing, | “ 10, “* 10, 
T. Britton, | « 90, “ 90, « 


(Sept. 17—ly.) 





Days of Sailing from 

| London. 

1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
10, 97, * 87, + OF, 


20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
“ Lord 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 


Sept. 





“9 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,| Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Wo  ¢* , 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, oe ae a a ee Oe, 
New Ship, D. Chadwick, | rm, * & 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, | Mareh ci Bees hi - , *  * 7, 
Samson, R. Sturges, ~ i Td ibe A TR A 


President, | J.M.Chadwick,} “ 20, “ 0, ~~ wy 


Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, | *-i “8B * BI * @, * 2 @, 
Westminster, G. Moore, i *§ 2 * 20, “* 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co, No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
york. Liverpool. 





Ships. 


North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,'Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, » © . & © &, “ so“ &, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, March1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Shefheld, nae, |“ *e = ee eee FF CG 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington |H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ & “ &) “ 4 om | SM, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, it ib Miia |" 


April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
United States, “. g 6 


N.H.Holdrege, “ 24, “ 24 “24, 
South America, 


R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,;, * 16, “ 6, “ 46, 
“ 





Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, i See ae * 8, * 24, * 24 & 2%, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,.May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. }, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “Rm * & * a= “Ss " & 
Orpheus, 1. Bursley, i peil i, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, “* 14 “* My * 1%, 
Independence, E. Nye, jAwe - -_ « 2. Cn ea 6 oe 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'June 1, Oct. 1}, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, + “oe © Oe © we GB “ 8, 


These ships are all of the first claSs, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co, or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, . 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y- 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, o 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


Sth, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, V1. 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
} York. } 

Havre, C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May 8,)Nov. 8, March], June 16 
Sully, |D. Lines, |Oct. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ Je, 8, July 1 

| Utica, Depeyster, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb 24, June 24, Oct 24 
| Burgundy, |\J. Rockett, |Oct. 16, Feb. &, May 24)Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 5 
| Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “ 24, “ 16, June &| “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
| Chas. Carroll, W. Lee, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 24 
Charlemagne, Richardson, |'Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,/Dec. 16, April §8, Aug. 1 
Francois Ist, J. Castoff, | “ 46, Mar. 8 “ @jJan. 1, “* 10, “ & 

| Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “ 24, “ 16, July &| “ 8, May 1, _“ 16 
Erie, \J. Funk, \March 1, July 1, Nov. 1,/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. % 

| Formosa, W. B. Ome, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16\Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. ! 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt | “ 16, April 68 “ &M,/Feb. 1, “ ih, » 
Poland, Anthony, '*§ = © ae G'S Go cea, ** 16 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)/May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 4 

| Albany, J. Johnston, \Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,!Feb. 16, June 8, Oct l 


| These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommod1- 

| tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 

| cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 3¢ 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses & 

| tually incurred. ‘ C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st- 

| WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. ; 

| JOHN 1. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 
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